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| Barbara drew her little ivory engagement 
tablets from her pocket and consulted them with | 
a business-like air. } 
‘Dear me,” began kind-hearted Margaret, ‘it | 
does seem awfully rude. I wish we had not) 
agreed to tell everything.”’ She was silenced by 
| a nudge from Kit, and Barbara began : | 
‘*Well, Bess, I may as well tell you this, though 
it is not very pleasant. Guy Littleton told some 
one that you are—h’m, well, a little two-sided, 
| you know.” 

«I don’t believe it,’’ cried Bess, jumping to her 
feet with anger. ‘You are only trying to annoy 
me.” 

‘Believe it or not, just as you choose,"’ returned 
Greenley’s cozy room, and Bess Belknap, as| Barbara. ‘lI only told you so you could look out 
usual, was doing most of the talking. for that fault, and make yourself just so much 

“I have a compliment for you, Kate, which I | more agreeable.” 
heard last night,” she said, turning to a dark-| ‘You are —” But Bess was interrupted in her 
haired girl in a crimson gown, who was sitting | angry response by Kit, who, mounting the 
on a low stool beside her. president’s chair, called hastily for order. 

“Yes ?”’ answered Kate, without looking up. “Never mind about Guy Littleton,” she cried ; 

“H’m! You do not seem very curious about | ‘go on and tell what else you've heard. Jess, 
it, Kate,” called Kit Hollister, from her seat on | you'd better come now.” 
the hearth-rug. ‘Are compliments so common| Jess, with wrathful glances at Barbara, for 
that you can let one pass without even taking the | Bess and Jess were bosom friends, began, ‘I 
trouble to ask what it is ?”’ heard some one say of you, Barbara Glenton, 

“Oh, of course I want to know!” Kate answered, | that you always stretched things until no one | 
thus compelled. ‘What was it?” could tell where the truth ended and where your | 

“Well, then, some one said,” begaa Bess, with | imagination began. It was Kate who said this, | 
the air of one who imparts a great secret, “that | too, and you know she —”’ 
when you choose to be as pleasant as you were at| Kate shrugged her shoulders at this, and 
Mrs. Winthrop’s last night, you are simply | moving across the room remarked carelessly, ‘I 
adorable!” think it must be true, what I heard about you 

“Oh, lovely!" cried two of the others, jumping | once, Jess, that you never could keep anything to 
to their feet; “‘‘simply adorable!’ Now that, | yourself, to save your life.” | 
Kate, is a compliment worth having.” “You dreadful girls!’’ cried Belle Greenley. re 

“The ‘some one’ needn’t have troubled, I’m | “I Aare heard that Jess and Bess are always | ¥, 
sure,’’ murmured Kate, shrugging her shoulders | ready to say and hear anything to suit gel 
and returning to her study of the glowing coals. | another.” 
“It was probably only said because the person “T heard the same of you and Barbara once,” | 
knew you would come right and tell me.” returned Bess, hotly turning upon this new 

“O Kate, you are too bad!” cried Belle and | enemy, ‘‘and I don’t care; I think you're all too 
Kit, reprovingly. horrid for anything. Barbara always finds fault, 

Then Bess went on, ‘There, that is just it, | and Kate says such sar—” 
only you didn’t give me time to finish. The rest| ‘Never mind about Kate,”’ called she, picking | 
of the remark was that you are generally so| up her hat and gloves; ‘‘all Kate has to say is, | 
sarcastic that you make every one afraid of you. | that this Society for Mutual Improvement would | 

“Now of course, Kate,’’ Bess continued, in a| much better be called the Society for Mutual | 
more serious tone, ‘people can’t really appreciate | Dissatisfaction, and I’m going home.” 
you when you make them think you sarcastic. She hurried out, closing the door after her with | 
You ought not to do it, Kate. People may laugh | much decision. The other girls were not slow to | 
at your sharp little speeches, but they do not like | follow her lead. Quiet Margaret was on the 
you for them.” verge of tears. Soon Belle was left alone. 

At this point Barbara Glenton jumped up| ‘Well, I must say,” remarked she, as she 
suddenly. watched Kit’s form vanish around the corner, ‘I 

“Girls, I have an idea!”’ she cried. ‘‘We will | don’t see that I am much improved.” 
have a society, a Mutual Improvement Society, PEARL RICHARDSON. 
and we will tell each other everything we hear 
any one say about any of us, and then we 
can improve ourselves! Of course disinterested 
persons can see our faults much better than we 
can ourselves, and to know what they think 
might help us.”’ 

This plan of Barbara’s was not at first received 














For the Companion. 


WHAT SIX GIRLS DID. 


Six girls were sitting around the fire in Belle 
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A SORRY MALADY. 


Almost every one has among his acquaintances 
a person who bears a resemblance to some 
distinguished man, or fancies he bears such a 
with much enthusiasm. likeness. Occasionally the person who has this 
“What! the horrid things that some people | esemblance is troubled by it, or strenuously 
always will say, and everything?” queried Belle, | denies it- More often, perhaps, he is proud of it, 
in a puzzled tone. and cultivates it in a way which amuses his 
“Of course ; else how can we correct ourselves ?”’ | friends. Whither such a resemblance may tend, 
demanded Barbara. “Why, don’t you see?|'f the person in question takes too great an 
Here we six girls are. We always have been and | imterest in it, has recently had a melancholy 
we always will be the best of friends; nothing | illustration in Denmark. 
can change that.’”” Here the girls all nodded a| A rich et of apenas — by 
vi . val. ‘Then surely, as friends name, was found to bear a deci resemblance 
9 yap so A . rate ys a n oe ve to the Czar of Russia. He had never discovered 
ight to do everything in our power to ald each | the fact, and was a modest and well-balanced 
other. Now of course we all want to be nice, but | citizen until early in the summer of 1893. 
we can’t see our own faults very well, and so we But when, at that time, he was once convinced 
can’t tell why some people don’t like us better. | that he be eng the a of =~ — 
, : : emperor, Carlsben began to cultivate the likeness. 
Well, then, supposing Kit should hear parauiarsd| wore his beard in the czar’s fashion, and 
remark that I had a disagreeable habit of—well, | imitated the pose of his head and even the expres- 
say of interrupting people when they were | sion of his face. ee 
talking. Then it would be Kit’s place at the next ‘ bine ed — _— gt oy a his 
ve 4 : ather-in-law, the king, Carlsben insis upon 
meeting of the M. I. Society to tell me of it, and | being presented to him, and his wish was gratified. 
then I could correct it, don’t you see, and make | Alexander III. admitted the resemblance, and 
myself just so much more agreeable to people. | was surprised and amused by it. 
Do you understand now ?” wane, oe began to declare that the 
eS re ihilists would assassinate him on account of this 
The girls were not exactly sure that they | resemblance. The notion preyed upon him, and 
fully approved, but Barbara’s enthusiasm was so 


ere long he became violently insane. 
contagious that they agreed to have the first He was removed to an insane asylum, and died 
meeting of the Society for Mutual Improvement | there a short time ago. 
on the following Tuesday. 

‘You can rake up all the old things you want 
for the first meeting,’’ said Barbara, “but after 
that we must only tell the things we have heard | 
between the meetings.” 

The following Tuesday the six girls were once 
more gathered in Belle Greenley’s room, and 
Barbara, as instigator of the plan, was chosen 
first president of the society. 

‘How shall we begin? With compliments first, 


or disagreeable things ?’’ asked Belle, evidently | 
burning to tell something she had heard. It looks like an isolated case of good nature in 
“Medicine first a % i ie tal the first instance, but later it is seen to be simply 
and ment rst, and sugar to ta - the bi | the “way” of the people. They have time to be 
taste away,” returned Barbara. ‘You begin, | kind, and that with no grateful sense of favors to 
Margaret, and then we'll come around this way.’’| come. A baker flies to open the door for some 
“Oh no!” for Margaret was the quiet one of | Child customer, and retires from business alto- 
the si 5 Set ha a “Dd | | gether in gleeful eagerness to provide seats for a 
ie six, and least approved the new plan. group of people who have stepped in just to wait 
really rather not. I haven't heard much, and I | for a car. 
don’t like to. Let Barbara; she proposed itand| ‘I beg your pardon,’ says the fishmonger. 
knows how it ought to go.” oh ~~. says the page 4 rma 
“All right; I'd just as soon,”’ and Barbara peor ll ag ll cage co Pacl eie 


: T@ | school of manners for bakers and newsboys at 
arranged herself more comfortably in her chair. 


| large. 

‘Now, girls, in the beginning, of course we all 
know that these are only things that we have | 
heard, and not at all things that we think | A BRIGHT little country boy, who likes to see 
énventves.” |the reason of things, was looking at his first 
— Tae oe | electric car. “I can see plain enough,” he said, 
“Yes, yes! Go on,” answered a chorus, | «that the little wheel upon that wire pulls the car 
anxious to know who the first victim would be. | along, but I can’t see what makes the wheel go.” 
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THEIR PLEASANT WAY. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript says that a 
| stranger in Ottawa has no trouble in finding his 
way about, owing to the unfailing courtesy and 
kindly attention of any passer-by to whom he 
may appeal in his topographical ignorance. To 
go back a block or two to point out the way is 
‘not any trouble, I assure you.” 
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lection represents; from purest white to almost black, striped, spotted, and b 


Richardson’s Beautiful Flowers. 


You have been accustomed to planting seeds grown in the warm 
climate of California or sunny France. They were not used to 
the rugged atmosphere of New England, and perhaps you have not 
had that measure of success which Richardson’ s sound Northern 
grown seeds and cool grown plants are wont to give. 

You should try them! We want you to try them; and so make 
you the following great offers : 


ALL OF THESE FOR 30c. RETAIL VALUE $1.15. 
Vietoria _pagene, sixteen colors, the most beautiful asters in the- world, 


ant a Meese Pansies. est est in size, in color unappreached, (20c. pkt.) 
fate Poppies cent sweet flowers, (l0c. pkt. 

‘ies, a Colors endices, = sea of beauty (100 t.) 
‘benas, oy pees of richest crimson, b ue, pure white 
and oiher rare ay (15e. c. pis 

rand New Sweet P. ihe newest and finest sorts mixed, (10c. pkt.) 
Camillia Flowered Balsam, flowers as varied and Reet a as dahlias, (10c. pkt.) 
New Fancy Petunias, flowers 5 inches across, poantifully stained with many colors, (20c. pkt. ) 

Marguerite Carnations, double sweet-scented flowers, blooms early from seed, (10e. pkt.) 


ag~We will send any single pkt. at price named, or the whole collection, post-paid, for 30c. 


OUR BEAUTIFUL *“‘PEERLESS’’ COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


For only 2 cents we will send, post-paid, together with catalogue and 20-cent coupon, all of the following 
choice flowers : 
Gamiliia flowered Balsam, New French Pans lew Fire’ pas 
New Mar; rRuctte Carnation. Hybrid Petunias, *!hiox Drummondll he. ra, 
Mignone Poppy, Carnation flowered, Aster, Peony Howered 


We also include with this a package of 


THE EARLIEST TOMATO IN THE WORLD, FREE. 


The new “Osceola” for sale only by us. The handsomest, finest flavored, and earliest tomato the world 


has ever known. 
EIGHT BEAUTIFUL NEW PLANTS FOR 50 CENTS. 


Begonia Alba Picta, foliage beautifully spotted | Fuchsia, Phenomenal, the giant Fuchsia, rich 
with silver, (10c. each.) purple, double, (15¢: Ie. each. 

Geranium, Queen n of Fairies, double, deep rose | Ch on ei —4 os rich crimson, blooms in 

cluster, % re 

Fachs Mrs. E. G. Hill, purest snow white, (5c. regman boria, flowers bell-sha et 
¥y he w ite, and of a size, often a foot long ine hes 

4 eratum, new dwarf, pure white, (10c. each.) |, Sweet-scented, (25c. eac’ 

Fresnthomum, Christmas Eve, pure snow | Any of ‘these plants ~} prices named or the whole 

white, (l0c. each.) collection for 50 cents. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 
ansies, Cashier’s Giant Strain, flowers immense and of all colors; folentie | planta, only 30c. per doz 


Verbenas chardson’s Mammoth, largest and finest in the wo; For only boc. we 
will send post-paid, a dozen each of the finest Verbenas and the most Ssouedifel r st here described. 


THE FOLLOWING BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS AT PRICES NAMED: 
2 TUBEROSES, 6 Orange flowers, onde 6 Ex- 20 PKTS. CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 50c 


asin Pearl ° 50c. 15 PKTS. FINEST VEGETABLE SEEDS B0e-: 
PLENDID LILIES . . 50c. 12 OF THE BEST GERANIUMS 


RICHARDSON’S GRAND BOUQUET COLLECTION OF SWEET PEAS. 





pink, (10c, each.) 


It seems almost impossible to conceive of such a variety of beautiful colors, markings, and forms as this col- 
lotched in’an endless variety of 
combinations and colors, the following beautiful sorts are represented in this collection :— 


Adonis, Bronze Pri Autumn Tints, gairy Qu mere mperial B 
Indio "Blue, Invincible Carmine, Princess Louise, Princess o Wales, ours of the Teles, 
Venus Violet Queen, Splendid Lilac, and many others. 


Over one ounce of seed, enough to sow a beautiful hedge. Price, 25 cents for the collection. 


TWO GRAND NEW PINKS, SNOWBALL AND FIREBALL. 


The former purest white, the latter richest crimson. Of dwarf habit, and as they are constantly covere: 
| with their large double flowers the entire summer, a bed of the crimson edged with the white would beauti- 
ful beyond description. Price per pkt., either variety, 1 


GRAND FREE OFFER. To every one who orders from this advertisement to the amount of 8c. or more 
* we will make a present of these two new pinks, a pkt. of each. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of rare Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, and containing 
a 20-cent Coupon, is free with every order. 


Address OTIS M. RICHARDSON & CO., Florists, Canton, Oxford Co., Maine. 
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In His Mout 





There is an old saying of the sons of 
rich parents, that they are born with 
silver spoons in their mouths. 


But EVERY Boy and Girl 
may have a Silver Spoon. 


LET US TELL YOU HOW. 


BS SES CES CES ees he 


We believe that every housekeeper 
who once uses IVORINE Washing 
Powder will always use it,—and so 

we are offering some valuable Pre- 
7 miums as a means of advertising 
Ivorine and getting housekeepers to try it. 


You Can Help Us. 


Persuade your mother or some friend to buy at the grocer’s 
a package of the famous 


IVORINE Washing Powder. 


Cut out the Trade-Mark, the picture of a Dove, mail it to us with 
7 (2-ct.) stamps (14 cents) and we will send by return mail our 
beautiful (Rose Pattern) 


Child’s Spoon. 


SPECIAL OFFER. {,28Wotes and P.O. Order tor 80cts. 
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LESSEE SILESIA SGU ISIS IS ESESE 


RBS 


NEARS 


SoG 


We warrant these Spoons to be made of the best nickel silver, ertra 
heavily plated with pure silver. The bowl of the spoon is overlaid with gold. 


RSS 


can be handso . Splendid present for 
eer thie a brother or sister. Sant the thing, eo. for Ice- 
ream or After-Dinner Coffee Spoons. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Premium Department, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 50 YEARS OF j 
“WILLIAMS CELEBRATED SHAVING SOAPS.” bys 
ay 
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For the Companion. 


MISS TIMBROOK’S OPENING. 


It wasn’t the first time by any means Miss 


At this rash suggestion, Miss Cynthia burst 
out, “Are you crazy, Sybilla Tim? And what, 
for the land’s sake, would you ‘open?’ ”’ 

Giving a scathing glance at the four limp bon- 
nets in the window and bestowing a final glare on 
her friend, Miss Cynthia flounced out of the 


Timbrook had read her niece’s letter; nor was it | room. 


the first time that Miss Cynthia Stone had, figu- 
ratively speaking, stabbed her stout, gentle old 
friend by remarking, oracularly, ‘‘Ingratitude is 





the crying sin of the age!”’ 


Miss Cynthia might storm and scold, but she 
only used her temper to cloak the sympathy and 
love which she was ashamed to show. Ruthy’s 


| unexpected desertion was a bitter disappointment 


The crying sin of the age was a movable quan- | to her, first on account of the sorrow of her friend, 
tity with Miss Cynthia. Last week, when the | Sybilla, and secondly on her own account. 


butcher’s boy had unintentionally given her the | 


wrong change, it had been dishonesty; and the — 
week before, when a child had 
timidly walked into the little 
millinery shop and begged a 
few snippings of velvet for her 
dolly, it had been boldness. On 
all other occasions it was what- 
ever happened to cross Miss 
Cynthia’s fixed ideas of the 
fitness of things. 

Miss Timbrook gave a little 
sigh, and returned to the bon- 
net she was trimming. As she 
tried to fasten a pink rose in 
what she hoped was a pertly 
correct fashion against some 
very green bows, she said, 
with a great effort at cheerful- 
ness : 

“Pink an’ green is fit for the 
queen.” 

‘“Humph!”’ said Miss Cyn- 
thia, scornfully. 

Miss Cynthia was Miss Tim- 
brook’s old-time friend, com- 
panion and assistant, and was 
the spice of her placid life. 

“Sybilla Tim, you amaze 
me!”’ declared Miss Cynthia, 
sternly. “Why don't you 
show some spirit? ‘Tell that 
girl to pause before it’s too 
late. Remind her how you’ve 
brought her up, and even high- 
schooled her there in New 
York for three mortal years, 
boarding her out afterward 
to a high-priced woman on 
account of her bein’ one of 
them highty-tity milliners, so 
as to have her pick up idees, 
and you all the time hoping 
that when ’twas all over she’d 
come back here and be the 


prop of your old age and build up the business.” | 
Miss Cynthia stopped only long enough to, 


draw a full breath, and then went on again: 
“And it’s time ‘twas built up. Look at them | 
bonnets, Sybilla Tim!” 
Miss Timbrook looked as she was told, and | 
beheld four bonnets perched upon frames in the 
little shop window. They drooped dejectedly, 
and seemed to shrink from the gaze of the passers- 
by. And well they might. 
Miss Timbrook quailed visibly at the sight of 
her own handiwork. 
“T know it, Cynthy,’’ she said, apologetically. 
“They aren’t just what they ought to be. They're | 
old-style, like ourselves. And I know the trade’s 
failing. But dearly as I love to fuss with the 
ribbons and the artificials, ll shut up the shop | 
before I'll say a word to hinder Ruthy from | 
following her own bent.” | 
“Fudge!’’ said Miss Cynthia, sharply. ‘She 
feels a drawing—aint that what the letter says ?— | 
to be an artist. And now | 
that some of her pa’s kin | 
has left her a legacy, she | 
thinks that instead of com- 
ing home for good, she'll just make us a little | 
visit, and then go back to New York and study 
what she calls art. She thinks it’s more uplift- | 
ing than making bonnets. Land! I don’t like | 
making bonnets myself, but I don’t intend to 
be drawn away from my ’lotted duty by some- 
thing that looks more alluring. She says it’s 
an ‘opening’ to a higher life! Fudge! I say.” 
“Speaking of openings,’’ ventured Miss Tim- | 
brook, timidly, ‘‘there’s that Boston woman that’s 
just set up a fine shop on Plum Street. They tell | 
me she’s sent out cards to announce her spring | 
millinery opening, and is going to serve tea to | 
folks; she really is. 
ing, Cynthy ?” 


Ruthy aspires 
to Art, 





Bonnets to her did not represent any form of | 
the ideal, as they did to good Miss Timbrook, but as | 


At the “Grand 


she had said to herself over and over again through 
the long winter, ‘‘Since it must be bonnets, I’d 
like ’em to be tasty, such as Ruthy’ll know how 
to fix.’”’ And now Ruthy wasn’t coming! 

When Miss Timbrook’s niece really did come 
for her little visit, it seemed to the two old- 
fashioned, unsuccessful women that all the world 
must stand still and admire; as for them, the 
world must truly stand still when she left them. 

‘What is it that is troubling Aunty Tim?” 
asked Ruthy, the second night after her arrival. 
Miss Timbrook had re- | 
tired, and Miss Cynthia | 
had Ruthy all to herself. | 





Miss Cynthia’s 
Opportunity. 


She therefore snatched | but the odious ugliness of uncultured poverty |ly closed, and a huge 
| would, happily, be always missing. 


at the opportunity of freeing her mind. 

“You!”’ said Miss Cynthia, solemnly. ‘‘Sybilla | 
Tim’s just counted on you for comfort, to say | 
nothing of helping with the bonnets. And her | 
spirit is broke now she knows you aint to be 
depended upon.”’ | 

‘““Why, how so?’’ asked Ruthy, astonished at | 
this personal criticism. 

“‘How so!” echoed Miss Cynthia. “You can | 
see for yourself that the business has all gone to 
pieces. Why, the Kingsburys and the Lennoxes | 
and the Fairfields haven’t ordered a bonnet from | 
us for an age! Old Judge Peters’s widow is the 
only one of the old customers that has stood by 
us. And I presume it’s sheer pity that makes 
her. Besides, it aint possible to make a mourning 
bonnet homelier than it naturally is. Well, 1} 
guess to shut up shop is about all that’s left for | 
Sybilla Tim and me.”’ 

Miss Cynthia sighed and then vanished, hoping 
her remarks would make Ruthy unhappy. 

The young girl sat still awhile, trying to recon-,| 
cile the desire of her heart with a growing sense | 


Suppose we have an open-| of disagreeable duty. She was rather stunned 


by the fact that Aunty Tim’s need of her and 


longing for her had never occurred to her before. 
The stiff, old-fashioned letters which had been 
received from her aunt 
with pathetic regularity 
had conveyed to her no 
idea of the yearning of 
the loving heart; and Aunty Tim had permitted 
the hopes of years to be dashed to the ground 
without a murmur! 

Ruthy went to bed very soberly. Her darling 
ambition was far from quenched, although she 
was deeply touched by her aunt’s unselfishness. 

On other nights she had lain awake picturing 
to herself the ssthetic side of a life devoted to art. 
There were lively dreams of the ‘‘cute’’ little 


Aunty Tim’s 
Crushed Hopes. 





Opening.” 


apartment in the tall Studio Building in New 
York which she was to share with Miss Dilloway, 
an elderly artist friend, who was a successful 
illustrator of magazines. 


Ruthy meant to work like a Trojan, of course, | 
but when one was not working what a joy to| 
rooms with their gay | 
artist trappings, where there was such a darling | 


inhabit such charming 
of a tea-table with fairylike cups and saucers, to 
say nothing of a brass kettle ready at any moment 
to brew a real Bohemian cup of tea! And a 
couch with such tremendous pillows, and the 


funniest closets where all sorts of things were art- | 


fully tucked away! Makeshifts there might be, 


But to-night these fascinating dreams were 
extinguished by the homely details of Aunty 
Tim's forlorn bonnet shop, and by that awful 
gap in “‘the business’? which she knew could only 
be filled by herself. 

That she was a born milliner she was at that 


| moment too painfully aware. Her artistic instincts 


would serve her in the making of a bonnet as well 
as in the painting of a picture. But how could 
she give up her heart's 
desire, which was the 
*‘open door’’ to her of all 
things beautiful, just to 
add a touch of beauty to two homely old lives! 

Ruthy turned restlessly on her pillow. The 
‘open door’’ which an artistic career seemed to 
offer her was persistently flung back in her mind 
by Charles Kingsley’s imaginary old lady, ‘“‘Mrs. 
Do-as-you-would-be-done-by,’’ who had evidently 
come to stay until matters were adjusted more to 
her liking. 

At last, Ruthy could endure ‘“‘Mrs. Do-as-you- 
would-be-done-by’s”’ 
an impatient sigh she jumped out of bed and 


Must She 
give up Art? 


society no longer, and with | 


| carefully felt her way to the chamber across the 


hall. <A second later, Miss Cynthia's blood ran 
cold as she was roused from peaceful dreams 
by a sharp shake of her shoulders. 

‘‘Lawful sakes!’ chattered the good lady. ‘Is 
the house afire, or has the dam given way —”’ 

“Sh! no. It's I,” Ruthy, softly. “1 
want to talk to you 

‘Aint the days 
Miss Cynthia, crossly. 

‘“‘Listen!’’ and Ruthy put her rosy mouth to 
Miss Cynthia’s wrinkled ear and whispered 
mysteriously. 

‘You do beat all!”’ said Miss Cynthia, admir- 
ingly, when she at last mastered the situation, 

and was capable of doing some 
whispering on her own account. 
Then, like two conspirators, 
they exchanged vows of secre- 
cy, and Ruthy stole back to 
her bed. 

Next morning Miss Cynthia 
seemed a trifle more acid than 
usual, and the minute she had 
swallowed her breakfast she 
delivered herself of the follow- 
ing: 

“Seems to me, Sybilla Tim, 
you haven't done your duty 
by ‘Rastus’s folks. Here's 
"Rastus been dead for four 
months, an’ ’Rastus’s widow 
probably worn to a shadow 
through mournin’ an’ hard 
work, and that youngest child 
having fits, and you, own 
cousin to ’Rastus, have never 
been to Pembroke Corners to 
see his folks since the funeral.”’ 

‘“Why, Cynthia! You 
know,’’ began Miss Timbrook, 
fixing her eyes reproachfully 
on her friend. Then she stop- 
ped from sheer astonishment. 
Hadn't she urged the making 
of that very visit ever since 
"Rastus died? But Miss Cyn- 
thia had invariably flown into 
a rage at the mention of it, 
saying that in her state of 
health it was the foolishest 
piece of business that she had 
ever heard of. ‘Just because 
"Rastus had died, was no rea- 
son why a feeble woman need 
go tramping round the country, 
when she couldn’t help mat- 
ters,’’ Miss Cynthia had said. 
| But now it seemed that Miss Cynthia was on 
the other side of the fence. So, after much per- 
| suasion, and the assurance that Ruthy would 
| extend her visit, Miss Timbrook limply resigned 
herself to be made ready for an eight days’ sojourn 
at Pembroke Corners. 

No sooner had she set forth on her travels than 
Ruthy took a train for New York, a journey of 
several hours’ duration. The fourth day she 
reappeared just at nightfall. An expressman fol- 
lowed her bearing several mysterious boxes. 

All of this kept the neighbors in a feverish 
| state of curiosity, but when the next day they 
| beheld the blinds tight- 


said 


long enough?’’ interrupted 


Grand Opening 
| placard announcing a Announced. 
| “Grand Millinery Open- 
| ing’? on Saturday, then indeed they were richly 
furnished with a subject for gossip. In addition 
| to this, cards were sent out to the select few 
| whom Ruthy designated as the ““F. F's.” 
| Behind the blinds Ruthy and Miss Cynthia 
worked like bees. The money which Ruthy had 
| previously consecrated to art had been expended 
in millinery goods. She had visited the leading 
shops in New York, and her quick eye had taken 
| in every new wrinkle and fold. 
The rugs, lace curtains, and a few other trinkets 
she had been hoarding for the adornment of that 
artistic apartment in New York now transformed 
the ugly little shop into an attractive bower where 
bonnets budded and bloomed as if by magic 
under Ruthy’s skilful fingers. 

Saturday morning, bright and early, Miss Tim- 
brook was driven in from Pembroke Corners by 
a neighbor of ’Rastus’s widow, who was a milk 

peddier. The cans jingled merrily as they drove 
up to the door. 

“Good land!’’ exclaimed Miss Timbrook, fear- 

fully. “The shutters are shut!’’ and she cast a 
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tragic look at the wooden blinds that had never 
remained up after seven o’clock in the morning 
since she had been in the business. And now it 
was quite eight. What could have happened! 

Just then Ruthy rushed out and dragged the 
bewildered old lady into the little shop where she 
sat down, her knees “all of a shake,”’ as she 
expressed it, too astonished to speak. 

“You see,” explained Ruthy, ‘‘we were deter- 
mined that nobody should get a peep at the 
‘Opening’ until you did, yourself. I’ve given up 
painting, you know, and invested my capital in 
millinery. How do you like your new partner, 
Aunty Tim?” 

“Bless you, child!’’ quavered the old lady, 
tenderly. ‘*You’re the Bible Ruth over again— 
‘easy to be entreated ;’ though I didn’t mean you 
should know how hard it was to give you up. 
But I expect an old woman’s eyes are full of 
entreaty, and though it isn’t mentioned in the 








But when Jerry came in to supper and began | reproaches, the boy sat up very straight and | so stiff and rheumatic you can’t get away. Why 


his lively joking, she forgot the little lecture she | wide-awake in the train fora longtime. Then his | don’t you go to the World’s Fair? It ’ud be a 


had planned. 

“The Spencers are going to move West next 
week,”’ remarked Mr. Speed. 
and I guess they need more elbow-room for such 

a big family. Greenville 

Greenville or is a mighty thriving 

Grandville ? place, they say.” 
“You mean 

ville, don’t you, uncle ?”’ suggested Jerry. 

“I generally say what I mean, young man!”’ 
was the curt reply. 

“Well, it’s Grandville, anyway!’ persisted 
Jerry, feeling in his pockets. ‘Jack Spencer is 
out there now. I got a letter from him yesterday 
begging me to go out there to him. Oh, here it 
it! Look at the postmark. It is Grandville! I 
knew I was right about it.” 

Nettled by the tone and his own mistake, Mr. 


Grand- 


‘“Land’s cheap, 


| tension relaxed, and for lack of something else to 
do, he felt in his pocket for Jack Spencer’s letter. 
As he pulled it from its envelope something else 
| fell into his hand. It was a gold-piece. 
| He could scarcely believe his eyes as he sat 
dropping it from one hand into another. How 
| had the coin got into the letter? For a time he 
| could not guess ¢ then the truth suddenly became 
clear to him. 

The letter had been in his breast-pocket when 
he stuffed the roll of bills into it, and the coin 
must have slipped into the open end of the envel- 
| ope as he pushed the bills down. When he began 
|to search for the money he had changed the 
letter to another pocket, never dreaming that it 
contained anything except Jack’s glowing descrip- 
tion of prairie life. 

Jerry had been keeping his anger warm all the 


| burning shame for the richest man in Trigg 
County to miss such a show.” 
Thus it came about that one day Jerry rubbed 
his eyes in a bewildered way to find himself in the 
midst of a surging crowd that thronged the 
entrances of the Fair. 
| He plodded along the Midway Plaisance, his 
umbrella under his arm, and his hands in his 
pockets; he walked and 
| stared till late in the after- 
noon. It was late in May, 
|the spring plowing had 
| been a good preparation in pedestrianism, but the 
long furrows, enlivened only by the pipe of a 
quail or the cry of a catbird, had never brought 
such weariness as Jerry felt now. 
| He did not realize he was so tired until he 
| dropped into a seat in one of the gondolas on the 








Tired by 
the Fair. 


Beatitudes, still I believe that those that see and | Speed finished his supper in moody silence. The 
yield to the yearnings of old folks shall some day | boy had no idea how his habit had grown, or 
| how sensitive his uncle had become in regard to 
“Why, Aunt Lucy,” he insisted, when she 


be truly blessed.” 
Then she dried her eyes and took another | it. 


way by telling himself that his uncle had been | lagoon, and remarked confidentially to the gondo- 
harsh and unjust. He had even pictured to him- | lier that he was “clean beat out.” 

self with grim satisfaction how shamefaced Caleb _It was the first time Jerry had spoken since he 
would look some time when 


| 


delighted look around. Such shapes, such curious 
combinations of color and material, such dazzling, 
indescribable millinery—well, the like of it she 
had never even dreamed of before! 

The “Opening’’ was a great success. Miss 


Timbrook’s little shop soon acquired a fame | 


which travelled far and wide, and everybody who 
was anybody, according to Miss Cynthia, ‘bought 
bonnets of Sybilla Tim.” 

As for Ruthy, her heart’s desire died hard. 
She would never paint a picture, maybe, but she 
had touched with glowing colors the grayness of 
two human lives. 

And she would sometimes say to herself, whiim- 
sically: ‘Have I not routed ‘Mrs. Do-as-you- 
would-be-done-by,’ and made it quite impossible 
for that less amiable person, ‘Mrs. Be-done-by- 
as-you-did,’ even to show her face? Besides, it 
must be higher art to trim a bonnet beautifully 


than to paint a poor picture, which I—might have | 


done.”” JOSEPHINE GATES. 


~ ee 
For the Companion. 


AN OLD DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Caleb Speed pushed back his chair from the 
dinner-table with anger and disgust in his face. 
The door had just banged behind a big, hearty 
boy of seventeen, whom he could still see through 
the narrow window trudging off toward the barn. 

The lively whistle that sounded through the 
closed windows seemed to aggravate the man’s 
ill temper. He walked over to the fireplace, and 
kicked the smoldering logs with his heavy boot. 

“If there’s any one thing that riles me all 
over,” he exclaimed, angrily, ‘it’s having that 
boy always setting himself up to be in the right, 
and everybody else in the wrong !”’ 

‘‘Well, he ’most generally is in the right,” 
answered Caleb’s wife, clearing the table. ‘It’s 


remarkable what a memory Jerry has, ‘specially | 


for dates. At the quilting here last week the 
women folks were trying to settle when "twas old 
Mis’ Lockett died, and Jerry knew to the day. 
He said ’twas two days after Deacon Stone’s cows 
were killed by lightning, and that happened on 


the thirteenth of September, just a hundred | 


years to the very day after 
Wolfe captured Quebec. You 
can't trip Jerry up in history.” 

**Weli,”’ answered her hus- 
band, impatiently, ‘‘he needn't 
be so sassy about it. We had 
a dispute over them same cows. 
I was telling the new minister 
about the storm, and I hap- 
pened to say they was standinz 
under a pine-tree. He chipped 
in, ‘Why, no, it wasn’t, uncle ; 
it was an oak.’ ‘It was a 
pine!’ says I. ‘No, it wasn’t; 
it was an oak,’ says he. 

“Just then Hiram Stone 
came by, and Jerry yelled to 
know which ‘twas. Hiram 
said, ‘Oak.’ Then Jerry 


grinned as malicious, and said, ‘I told you so! | 


I knew I was right!’ If he hadn’t been my dead 
sister’s only child and the minister looking on—"’ 
Caleb stopped in anger. 

Mrs. Speed made no comment. She was fond 
of her husband’s nephew. He had grown to be 
almost like a son in the five years he had lived 
with them. They were not old—not many years 
older than Jerry; for Caleb’s sister had been 
older than he. 

Mrs. Speed only laughed at the patronizing 
manners which he sometimes assumed, to the 
great annoyance of his young uncle. But Caleb 
Speed was too dogmatic himself to tolerate such a 
spirit in any one else. 

‘He sha’n’t sit up and contradict me at my own 
table!’’ Caleb declared. “I'll thrash him first! 
He’s got to show me proper respect. He needn’t 
think because I’ve given 
him advantages that I 
couldn’t have myself, that 
he knows it all, and I don’t know anything !”’ 

‘‘Now, Caleb, what’s the use? It’s only Jerry’s 
way,’’ said Mrs. Speed, soothingly. 

‘Dear me!’’ she sighed, as Caleb went to his 
work. ‘It’s a pity they can’t get along as they 
used to. Caleb’s so touchy he can’t stand any- 


Caleb’s Anger. 


thing. TI must tell Jerry to be more careful.” 


|remonstrated with him, “I never contradict 
| people unless I know positively that they are 
| wrong !”’ 

‘“‘Maybe,”’ she answered. ‘‘But what real differ- 
|ence does it make whether the weasels killed five 
| chickens or six, or that it was the black pig and 

not the spotted one that rooted up the garden? 
Those are such little things to bicker about, just 
for the satisfaction of saying, ‘I told you so!’”’ 

She imitated Jerry’s tone and manner so well 
that he laughed a little sheepishly. 

‘*Well, I’ll turn over a new leaf,’ he promised, 
‘just to please you.” 

Caleb Speed’s farm was in southern Maine, 
near the coast. Jerry had grown up with the 
sound of the sea in his ears. It had long sung 
only a meaningless monotone to the boy, but it 


had begun to fill him with something of its own | 


restless spirit. And about this time the Spencer 
boys were urging him to go West. 
| No,’’ he answered; ‘I owe it to Uncle Caleb 
| to stay here. He was too good to me when I was 
| a little shaver for me to leave him now, when he 
| needs me. He shall have the best service I can 
give him until I am twenty-one; then I’ll be free 
to follow you.” 
But there came a crisis. Uncle Caleb gave 
Jerry a sum of money to pay a bill in town. 
There was a five-dollar 
At Last, 
the Crisis. and the gold-piece had 
disappeared. 

Jerry insisted that he could not have had the 
money. “I know, Aunt Lucy. Uncle Cale handed 
me the roll of bills, and I put it down in this 
pocket, and never touched it till I got to town. 
When I took it out there were the bills just as he 
had handed them to me, and not a thing more.” 

‘‘Maybe there’s a hole in your pocket,’’ she 
suggested. 

She turned it wrong side out, but found no 
place where a coin could have slipped through. 

“Well, it’s a mystery where it went,”* she said. 
“T can’t understand it."’ 

“Pooh! It’s no mystery,” answered Jerry, 
contemptuously. ‘Uncle simply didn’t give it to 
me. He thought he had it rolled up in the bills, 
but was mistaken. That’s all!’ 





Taking the Daguerreotype 


‘What do you mean by that?’’ cried Caleb, 
| jumping up white with anger. 
| wrapped up in the bills, and if you can’t account 


| for it, you've either lost it or spent it!” 


Jerry bounded up-stairs to his room, stuffed | 


his best suit of clothes into a little brown carpet- 
bag, and then poured out the contents of an old, 
long-necked blue vase. He had thirty dollars 
saved toward buying a horse of his own. Then 
he marched defiantly down-stairs to his uncle. 

“T never saw or touched your gold-piece,”’ he 
declared, ‘‘but I’li not go away leaving you to 
say that I took any of your money!” 
| He threw down a five-dollar bill and started to 
the door. As he turned the knob, he looked back 
at the woman by the fireplace, with her face in 
her apron. 

“Good-by, Aunt Lucy,’ he said, with a choke 
in his voice. ‘You've been awful good to me— 
T’ll never forget that!’’ 

Then he shut the door abruptly, and went out 

into the night. It lacked only five minutes of 
train-time when he reached the station, determined 
| to go to a cousin of his father’s who lived in 
| Vermont, and write from there to Jack Spencer 
| that he would work his way out West as soon as 
| he could. 





piece in a roll of bills, | 


“T tell you it was | 


he should come across the coin 
among his own possessions. And 
now he had to think of himself 
| as the blunderer and the unjust, 
| foolish person. 

But now no apology could be 
too humble. He would get off 
| at the next station and take the 
| firsttrain home. The case called 
| for an immediate reconciliation. 
| Then he reasoned that as he 
had paid for his ticket, he might 
as well go on to his journey’s 
end and have a short visit. It 
would be easier, perhaps, to 
write than to speak his apology. 

Jerry soon found his elderly 
cousin, Tim Bailey, who hap- 
pened to be working just then 
in a new store—a combination 
of a bookstore and an old-fashioned daguer- 
reotype gallery; not old-fashioned then, for it 
was before the photograph had penetrated to the 
rural regions. Tim’s rigorous cross-questioning 
soon drew the whole story from the boy. 

*‘Well, that’s easily settled,’ said Tim. “Just 
| you write to "em and own up, and say you’re 
going to stop with me over Christmas, but that 
you'll be along about New Year to turn over a 
new leaf. They'll bring out the fatted calf when 
you get back. I know Caleb like a book. He 
can’t hold spite.”’ 

Jerry settled himself to write the letter. But he 
found himself hard to please, and tore up several 
| drafts. Writing apologies was not such easy 
work, after all! Then Tim put his grizzled head 
in at the door, with a beaming smile. | 

‘Look here, boy, I’ve got an idee! The picture 
business is dull this morning. Go up and get 
yours took. You can send it along for a Christ- 
mas gift. Sha’n’t cost you a cent, either. I get | 
all my work done gratis, for sending him so much 
trade.” 

Three days after, Jerry dropped into the post- 
oftice a little package addressed to his uncle, con- 
taining, beside a letter, an excellent likeness of 
himself. Jerry made in the letter a straight- 
forward acknowledgment of his mistake, and 
accompanied this manly apol- 
ogy with an earnest request 
to be allowed to return home. 

He had grown so homesick 
for a sight of the old place 
that*he could scarcely see the | 
lines on his paper. And Aunt 
Lucy—well, he almost broke 
down at the thought of all her 
motherly kindness to him. 

“Now IT’ll surely get an 
answer by Wednesday,” he 
thought, but Wednesday went 
by, and another week passed, 
and although he called regu- 
larly at the post-office, no 
word came. 

“Well, I've 
could,”’ he said. 
they don’t want me back.”’ 

Tim’s sympathetic old heart ached for the boy’s 
| distress. He even offered to go up to the farm 
| and intercede in his behalf. 

‘No indeed!’ Jerry answered, defiantly. «I’ll 
I’m not the kind to go 








done all I 
“Tt’s plain 


| never beg my way back. 
| where I’m not wanted.” 
‘‘Maybe they never got your letter.”’ 
| Jerry hooted at the idea. ‘‘No, they don’t want 
|to make up. That’s the long and the short of it.” | 
When he finally started West, Tim Bailey went 
| with him. Out on the far Western prairies, Jerry | 
struck deep root in the favorable soil, and as the 
years passed on, became as much of a fixture as the 
new town that bore his name. Year after year he 
worked on, widening his fields, improving his 
buildings, working early and late, solely for the 
pleasure of accumulating. 

Tim Bailey had grown old and rheumatic, 
almost childish, but he still assumed a sort of 
| guardianship over Jerry. One day he put down 
| his newspaper, wiped his spectacles, and scanned 
| the rough, burly-looking man on the other side of | 
| the stove, as if he had been a stranger. 

‘‘Look here, Jerry,’’ he said, presently, ‘‘you're 
| getting to look old, and your hairs all a-turning | 
| gray. Now you've got to quit pegging away so 








At the Dead-Letter Exhibit. 


entered the grounds. The man made no reply. 

He studied the fellow keenly a moment, and 
then turned to the crowds, surging along the 
banks in every direction. Not a soul in all that 
multitude even knew his name. 

A feeling of utter loneliness crept over him, and 
when the boat landed he was saying to himself 
that he would give the finest colt in his pastures 
for the sight of a familiar face. 

A few steps farther, and he saw one. It was in 
the government building, where an amused crowd 
were exclaiming over the Dead Letter Exhibit. 
Jerry edged along in front of the case, wondering 
at the variety of shipwrecked cargoes that had 
drifted into this government haven. 

A vague pity stirred in him for all the hopes 
that had gone into the grave of the dead letter 
office—rings that had never found the fingers they 
were to have clasped, gifts that might have 
unlocked long silences, tokens of friendship that 
were never received, never acknowledged—all 
caught in this snarled web that no human skill 


| could possibly unravel. 


Then he saw the familiar face. It smiled out at 
him from the case of an old daguerreotype, till 
his heart began to beat 
so hard that he glanced 
guiltily around, to see 
if any one else heard it. 
The blood rushed to his head, and he felt dizzy. 

It was that picture of himself, taken so long 
ago up in Vermont! He was not likely to be 
mistaken in it—the only picture he had ever had 
taken in his life. 

He chuckled as he recalled the anxious oiling 
he had given the curly hair to make it lie flat, the 
harrowing hesitation over his necktie, the borrow- 
ing of the watch-chain that stood out in such bo!d 
relief against his brocaded vest. How quaint and 
old-fashioned it looked ! 

He passed his hand over his grizzled beard with 
a sigh, for the smooth, boyish face was not all he 
saw. It brought back the whole faded past so 
overwhelmingly that for awhile he forgot where 
he was. 

Thirty-three years since he had dropped that 
little package in the office! He did not question 
why the letter had gone astray. He had lost his 
boyish faith in his own infallibility. He had 
probably mailed it with only half the address, 
perhaps none. 

Now he was a boy again, back in Maine. Aunt 
Lucy’s knitting-needles clicked in the firelight. 
Uncle Caleb was making hima sled. How warm 
and comfortable the kitchen felt, and how good 
Aunt Lucy’s doughnuts tasted! 

The crowds jostled him. He stood as if grown 
to the spot, until a sharp-nosed woman elbowed 
her way in front of him, to see what interested 
him. She looked inquisitively from the picture 
to the weather-beaten face above her, and passed 
on, none the wiser. There was little likeness 
between the two. 

Her penetrating glances aroused him. He came 
to himself with a start, looked hastily around, 


Jerry finds the 
Daguerreotype. 


| and then set out from the building, heedless of 


direction. A keen, raw wind struck him as he 
strode along the lake shore. He shivered and 
turned up his coat collar. 

A drizzling mist of rain began to fall. People 
going by with their umbrellas up looked at him 
curiousiy as he plodded along with his ‘own 
umbrella under his arm. 

Soon a heavy dash of rain aroused him to the 


Tingling with the recollection of his uncle’s | hard and take a holiday, before you get like me, | necessity of finding immediate shelter. A group 
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of state buildings was just ahead. Glancing up he 





THE YOUTH’ 


| brothers, John and Will, with guns in their hands 





saw the name of his native state on one, and and excited faces. 


hurried in. 

A great log heap blazed and crackled in the huge 
fireplace, filling the room with a glowing comfort 
that warmed him, soul and body. He drew a chair 
close up to it, and spread his chilly fingers to the 
flames. 

The sticks against the forelog burnt to embers, 
and fell into the ashes. The crane seemed to swing 
backward like a great finger, pointing to the past, 
as he sat and stared into the fire. 

People passing through the room saw only a 
rough old farmer, his clumsy boots stretched out 
on the hearth. They never dreamed of the scenes 
that passed before him in the fire. There were 
glimpses of snow-covered pine woods, of sparkling 
trout-streams gurgling in the June sunshine, of 
long stretches of level sea-sands where the tide 
crawled in. 

The old homesickness waked again. What had 
they thought of him through all these silent years? 
Ile wondered how they would receive his long- 
delayed apology. 
back to the hotel. 

The rain had stopped. He stood up and shook 
himself, then went outdoors again, pulling his 
beard meditatively, as he walked toward the gate. 
It seemed a week since he had entered it. 

Outside, while he waited for a car, he kept poking 
the end of his umbrella savagely into a crack in the 
pavement. As he swung himself to the platform 
of a passing car, he turned back for another look at 
the domes and towers inside the gates. 

It was his last look. He had seen enough. 
was going back to Uncle Caleb and Aunt Lucy. 

ANNIE FELLOWS-JOUNSTON. 
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TO MY DOG. 


I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 


Selected. —J. G. Holland 
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For the Companion. 


BESIEGED BY WOLVES. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 
The Wolves Assemble. 


About sixty years ago, on a wintry afternoon in 
November, Jonas Barton, son of a farmer in 
northern New England, obtained an hour of leisure, 
and employed it in searching a neighboring forest 
for pitch knots. The knots of fallen or maimed 
pine-trees were greatly prized by the boys for 
their brilliant flame in burning. By the light they 
gave, many a student of that day, seated in the 
chimney-corner, worked out his problems in arith- 
metic and memorized his geography lessons. 

Jonas had one great grievance—his father would 
not permit him to venture alone beyond the bor- 
ders of the forest, which was still infested by 
bears and wolves. 

To Jonas’s mind a fight with either of t®ese fero- 
cious animals was something to seek rather than to 
avoid. He was an unusually good marksman for 
one of his age. During the previous autumn he 
had bestowed the fatal shot upon a black bear that 
had been cornered by a hunting party in the neigh- 
borhood of his home. 

This afternoon, when he was going to Barton’s 
Hill, where large wild animals were seldom seen, 
Jonas took his gun, thinking he might encounter 
game. The winter had been a severe one and 
wolves made bold by hunger had been unusually 
fierce and destructive. 

Mr. Barton’s home was the last house in the 
valley between the mountains to the west and 
Barton’s Hill, which was about one-third of a mile 
northeast of the house. The nearest neighbor was 
half a mile down the valley. 

Jonas went across the fields toward the hill, 
dragging a clumsy hand-sled which he intended to 
load with pine knots. The air was perfectly still. 
Jonas noticed that the sky was heavy with leaden 
clouds, hanging motionless in the sky, that so often 
precede a snow-storm. 

“It’s a lucky thing [ got off this noon,” he said to 
himself, with a weather-wise look. “There is a 
storm brewing.” 

Just then he caught a glimpse of a moving form 
in the underbrush on his left. He stopped, dropped 
the cord of his hand-sled, stepped forward, brought 
his gun to position, and strained his eyes to discern 
the object more clearly. He then saw two creatures 
closely following each other along the edge of the 
woods. 

As he began to stride after them the how! of 
a wolf echoed through the forest at his right. 

Jonas was not more than 
Jonas hears 
a Howl. At the howl he turned to 
face the point whence the 
sound came, but could see nothing there. Then 
he looked again for the creatures ahead of him 
with the suppressed exclamation, ‘Perhaps they’re 
wolves, too!” But they had disappeared from 
view. 

Another and prolonged how! in a different direc- 
tion from the first now gave Jonas to understand 
that there must be a pack of wolves on Barton’s 
Hill. His first impulse was to plunge into the 
forest in the hope of securing a wolf for a trophy, 
but even as he started to act on ita chorus of howls 
made him pause to reflect. 

“Father says that he’d rather meet a big bear 
than two wolves any time, and that sounds as if 
there might be half a dozen of the brutes in there,” 
he mused. “Guess I'll go home and get him and 
the boys, so we can all pitch in together.” 

This was not an agreeable thing for Jonas to do, 
.and he actually walked toward the forest, despite 
his wise reflection; but a fresh outburst of threat- 


ening howls sent him homeward on the run, drag- | 


xing his hand-sled, eager to lose no time before 
bezinning the hunt. 

‘m reaching a low rise of land about half-way 
home he heard his name called loudly by several 
voices. A moment later he met his father and his 





Ile must write as soon as he got 


twenty rods from the woods. | 


“Well, we didn’t expect ever to see you again, 
| Jonas!” said his father, gasping. Then turning 
| toward the buildings below them, he shouted at the 
| top of his voice, “All right! all right!” A woman, 
| standing by the corner of the house, waved a hand- 
| kerchief in response. 

“What's the matter?” asked Jonas in surprise. 

“Didn’t you see any wolves?” cried the boys. 
“The pine woods are full of ’em over on the hill!” 

“Why, how do you know? You haven't been up 
there,” said Jonas. 

“Well, Cyrus Brown started to down 
through the valley this morning at daybreak, and 
| he saw crowds of ’em coming down from the 

mountains and crossing the valley this side of 

Stony Brook.” 
“Crowds of ’em!”’ gasped Jonas. 
“Yes, scores!” replied his father. “He climbed 
a tree and counted ‘em till they got to be so thick 

he couldn’t tell one from 
another. He says ‘twas 
enough to make a man’s 
blood run cold to see the 


come 
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of Wolves. 
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wolves before sundown to-morrow then I'll miss | Thornby; and Jonas strode into the open space 


my guess. General Thornby is coming from Black- 
water in the morning to command the hunt, and 
we're going to make a regular attack on the hill. 
We shall want everybody that can hold a gun then.” 


“Hooray!” shouted Jonas. “I'll go to bed as soon 
as it’s dark if I can have my share of ‘the fun 
to-morrow !” 


By the time darkness had really fallen many 
small, brightly blazing fires encircled the hill. 
A few skilled marksmen were posted by each fire 
to replenish it, to keep it from spreading, and to 
maintain a sharp lookout for wolves. Bold indeed 
would be the wolf that should venture against 
the besiegers. 

The night was intensely dark, and every circum 
stance increased the strangeness of the scene. To 
the boys, who were at the wildest pitch of excite 
ment, sleep was impossible during the early hours 
of the night. 

Frequent far-away howls came from the forest 
through their open chamber window. Toward 
morning they fell asleep. Jonas awoke with a 
start in the gray light of a still clouded morning 
sky. With a shout to arouse the others, he flung 


| savage varmints snarling and fighting amongst | on his clothes and dashed down to the kitchen. 
} 


themselves, and still all acting as if they’d planned 


Face to Face 


for a regular mareh over to the hill. He didn’t 
dare to come through the valley, so he went back 
| home and took his horse and rode around here to 





| give the alarm. Every man over in his neighbor- | 
| to do so. 


| hood is out on guard by the edge of the woods.” 
“Well, what are we going to do?” cried Jonas. 


“Can’t we go in and kill some of ’em while other | 


of us.” 


Here’s four | 


“Won’t you charge in on ’em all by yourself, | 


} 
| folks are getting ready to attack ’em? 
| 
| 


Jonas?” asked his father, ironically. 

“TI did, almost. I found there were wolves in the 
woods before I got there by their howling.” 

The cry of a wolf was borne along the still air as 
Jonas rapidly told his story. 


Barton, gravely. “But we’ve no time to talk. 
You must saddle your horse and go down through 


come over here. John’s going the other way, and 
Will and I and the neighbors are going to watch 
while you’re gone. 
so many of them until there’s more of us together.” 

As Jonas and John hastened to get their hors 
they met some of the farmers in the valley, each 
| carrying a gun and wearing a knife in his belt, 
hurrying to the hill above. 

The surrounding towns were thinly peopled, and 
the boys rode many miles in search of volunteers. 
Evgry one was anxious to take part in the fight, 
and an unusual hilarity prevailed among the sober- 
minded folk. They had little recreation other than 





necessity as well, they were highly pleased. 


because of the mask of dark clouds which shut out 
the face of the sun. When Jonas was within a 
mile of home on his return, twilight settled around 
him. 

“Won’t be much chance to fight ’em to-night!” he 
muttered, in disappointment. 

When he rode into the farmyard and saw his 
father and John quietly currying a horse, Jonas 
asked anxiously, “Has anything happened? The 
wolves aint gone, are they?” 

“Don’t worry on that point, young man,” said 
his father, with a grim smile. “They’re around 
yet. Who is coming?” 

“Oh, everybody! I’ve been all over Graytield 
| and Latham and Freetown, and I guess every live 
| man is coming. But what can we do in the dark?” 
| “We’re going to have a lot of fires burning all 

round the hill and watch 

Fires built by ’em all night,” said Mr. 

by Night. Barton, ‘to scare the brutes 

and keep ’em from coming 

out and trying to get our sheep and cattle. That’s 
about all we can do until morning.” 

“Oh, can I watch?” Jonas asked, eagerly. 

“No. You boys must all go to bed and get what 
sleep youcan. There are plenty of men to watch, 
and we don’t want any drowsy boys around.” 

At this Jonas looked much disconcerted. 

“You needn’t be troubled, Jonas,” added his 
father. “If you don’t get enough of fighting 








“It’s well you started back for us,” said Mr. | 


the town, and drum up every man you can find to | 


We can’t do anything against | 


‘ 


hunting, and now that hunting seemed a work of | 


The November day was even shorter than usual | 


His father and about twenty other men were 
there, drinking hot 
coffee and eating 
breakfast. The visi- 
tors had all brought 

bread and 

bacon with them. 
“This is the boy 
who was afraid the 
wolves would run 
away before morn- 
ing,” said one smil- 
ing farmer. “You 
didn’t know that we 
killed ’em all in the 
night just to spoil 
your fun, did you, 
Jonas?” 


coarse 


Jonas took the 
banter with good 
humor and was very 
ready to obey when 
his father spoke- 

“Now, Jonas, eat 
your breakfast and 
get ready for work. 
Be sure that your 
gun’s in good order, 
and that your horn 
and pouch are full. 
Then go down to 
the ‘frontier,’ and 
relieve one of the 
watchmen. We're 
taking turns in com 
ing up to get our 
coffee.” 

\ little later Jonas 
was at the “fron- 
tier.” The fires had 
been stamped out 
and carefully extin- 
guished. There was 
silence through the forest, save for an occasional 
snarl near by, or a mournful cry in the distance. 
Men were coming in from all directions. 
need not have played sentinel, but he preferred 


Jonas 


About nine o’clock General Thornby, who had 
been an officer in the War of 1812, arrived, sum 
moned the old soldiers in the company about him, 
and consulted them as to the best course to pursue. 
This was soon decided, and the general, seated on 
his horse, shouted his instructions. 

“Boys,” said he, “there must be fully a hundred 
of us here. How many are there on the farther 
side of the hill?” 

“About the same 
answered. 

“And they’re coming all the time,” said another 
voice. 

“Well,” said the general, “‘we want ail the men 
that we can get. 
time all who are coming will be here. Let no man 
go nearer the woods than the guards are now, and 
don’t let a shot be fired, if it can be helped, until 
we’re all together.” 

Then the general rode away to visit the volun- 
teers on the opposite side of the hill. 

There he arranged the men in two companies. 
The members of the larger company were told to 
form a close picket line half-way around the hill, 
and to take additions to their number as they might 
arrive. The other company, all crack shots, were 
to charge into the forest and attack the wolves ata 
signal from the general’s silver whistle. 

Having completed these arrangements, the gen- 
eral and his companions returned to the western 
slope of the hill. It was now nearly noon. 


number, general,” he was 


Let us wait till noon; by that | 


When General Thornby had surveyed the volun. | 
teers he announced that there must be about four | 


hundred men bivouacking on both sides of the hill 
and that he considered this force large enough to 
advance upon the wolves. He then proceeded to 
stution the men as he had their comrades on the 
opposite side of the hill. 

To Jonas, faithfully discharging picket duty, the 
morning hours had seemed very long. Now, as he 
saw the little army forming in military array, he 
began to realize that his chance to distinguish him- 
self amidst such a company, many of whom had 
been soldiers in their youth, was small indeed. 

Just as General Thornby had decided that his 
force of picked riflemen for the charge was com 
plete, the farmer who had bantered Jonas in the 
morning—a veteran of noted courage and skill in 
marksmanship—said to the commander: 

“General, if you'll allow me to make the sugges 
tion, there’s one more chap here that should have a 
chance with us.” 

“And who is he, Webster?” inquired the general. 
“I'll take your word for any man in the company.” 

“Well, he’s only a boy as yet, but he’s as good a 
shot as there is in the town. His name is Jonas 
Barton—FEphraim’s son.” 

Jonas started at this unexpected compliment, 
and reddened with delighted surprise. 

“Jonas Barton, come forward,” said General 


between the two bodies of men. General Thornby 
surveyed his tall, muscular figure and animated 
face approvingly. 

“Barton, take your place by your friend Webster,” 
said the general, smiling. 

With a salute to the officer and a quick, triumph 
ant glance toward his father, who was among the 
riflemen, Jonas took his position. 

“Much obliged,” he whispered excitedly to 
Webster. “I'll do something for you some time!” 

“Well now, boy, remember if you come to grief 
I shall be to blame for it. You may 
a lion, but don’t make a fool of yourself and rush 


be as brave as 


into danger when there’s no need of it,” said 
Webster. 
General Thornby, who was an old man, and 


debarred from entering the woods by unanimous 


vote of his “army,” sat 
on his horse before the Advance of 
riflemen, who stood fac 


the “Army.” 


ing him in a long, double 
file. At his word of command the rear line length 
ened until its front extended about half-way about 
the base of the hill. This its 
outer wings within speaking distance of the rifle 
men, who were similarly deployed on the othe 
side. Then the general blew a long blast on his 
whistle. Instantly there came responsive shouts of 
“Ready!” from the men beyond the hill. 

The whistle sounded again, briefly, three times, 


movement carried 


and as the echoes died away, the riflemen marched 
briskly toward the forest 

General Thornby stayed with the men who were 
drawn up ready to meet such of the wolves as 
might break the the 
advance line. 

The heavy undergrowth about presented a serious 
obstacle to the advance of so many charging men. 
As Jonas and his companions plunged into the 
thicket, they were greeted by a burst of howls 
from their beleaguered enemies. 

Despite Jonas’s stout heart, he shivered at the 
sound, and felt a creeping chill on his limbs. He 
left the open daylight with one quick, backward 
glance, and entering the gloom of the forest, caught 
a glimpse of a gaunt, gray creature directly before 
him. RICHARD VAN} 


out from woods through 
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THE OLD LIFE BOAT. 


The old _ life-boat, 
With its work of mercy done! 
Left to crumble away on the shore, 
To the heaping sand and the scoffing roar 
Of the waves that nod on the glassy floor; 
Left to parch in the summer sun, 
To blacken and rot, for its course is run, 
The old life-boat, 
That used to float 
Over the silver waves remote. 


Selected. Edward A. Valentine. 
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YOUNG COSSACK CENTAURS. 


Young Russia is eying with envy three bright 
Cossack boys who have been summoned by the 
emperor to St. Petersburg. They are Elias Tcher 
neff, Vassili Dolmatoff and Simeon Kleekoff, aged 
respectively ten, twelve and thirteen years. 

It is the intention of the emperor to bring them 
up in the Winter Palace, practically under his own 
supervision. As the promotion of imperial favor 
ites is rapid in Russia, we may expect to hear some 
day that one or more of these boys has received 
command of a portion of the ezar’s army. 

The three were chosen for their merits as horse- 
men by the czarewitch, the czar’s eldest son and 
heir, during his visit to their native town of Oren 
burg in the summer of 1891. , That was the signal 
for a loyal demonstration on the part of the Cos 
sacks of the district. Parades, festivities and 
exhibitions of horsemanship became the order of 
the day. 

The most interesting feature of the programme 
was contributed by Cossack boys of from ten to 
fifteen years of age. 

As the czarewitch is chief ataman, hetman, or 
headman of the Cossacks, their elders wished to 
show him the proficiency horseback of the 
youngsters who will some time be his cavalry sol- 
diers. So they began to arrange for a tournament 
of boys as soon as they heard the emperor’s son 
was coming. 

As all the boys could ride well, all wished to take 
part; but not more than a few hundred of the most 
skilful could accommodated. These, when 
chosen, were overjoyed, while the others com 
plained so bitterly that their fathers had a hard 
time to appease them. 

“Father,” an aggrieved boy would cry, “go to 
the captain and tell him there is no boy of my age 
in the whole camp who can manage a horse better 
than I!” 

“It’s true, son,” the father would answer, indig 
nantly, “but I can do nothing. The elders have 
chosen. You must be content this time to ride 
with the guards.” 

For the elders had arranged that all the boys 
excluded from the tournament should act as escorts, 
guards or orderlies on the great occasion. 

Several companies, each containing one hundred 
of the more skilful boys, were duly organized. 
Of these not all were to be competitors for the 
special prizes. Those selected to compete were 
supplied with white gymnasium shirts, dark blue 
belts, wide crimson trousers called sharovaru, and 
a curved sword or shaska. They sat their fathers’ 
best horses, and the companies were commanded 
by the oldest and smartest boys. 

The escort companies wore the regular Cossack 
uniform, and were commanded by the regimental 
instructors. The smallest boys were on the left 
flanks. It was delightful and amusing, while the 
companies were under review, to see their soldierly 
bearing and hear how each company’s shouts of 
response to applause always ended in a shrill 
crescendo of the littlest fellows. 

When the cavalcade of special competitors rode 





be 


into the arena they saluted their chief ataman, 
the ezarewitch, by waving their short, curved 
shaskas. Then the sports began. 


The first was tent-pegging, a game in which the 
riders try, while galloping hard, to strike with a 
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lance-point a tent-peg driven into the ground. 
At this difficult game the chosen boys often deftly 
transfixed the peg, and bore it aloft triumphantly 
on their lance-points. 

The feat of dropping the sword while riding at 
full speed and picking it up without reining in 













the cry. The bones are young, and the pieces 
| Join quickly when reset by some of the rough 
| experts in such surgery, who may be found in 
every little Cossack village. 

With all his love of 
horses, the Cossack boy 
does not neglect his studies. 
At the present day all Cos- 
sacks can read and write, 
except, perhaps, a few very 
old men. The law requires 
that every boy of ten | 












Three Young Cossacks. 


was performed by the boys with surprising skill. 

Bags of sand were suspended in the air so as to 
hang directly in front of the young cavalrymen 
who, spurring madly ahead, were obliged to bring 
the point of a wooden lance against the centre of 
the sandbag in order to turn it aside from their 
path. 

Failure to accomplish this meant an ugly blow 
on the head from the suspended bag. A glancing 
stroke from the lance is worse than none at all. 
The accurate aim of the young centaurs in this 
achievement greatly pleased the czarewitch and 
all the spectators. 

Then there was jumping over bars five feet 
from the ground, and an assault at arms, in 
which the boys, dividing into two sections, rode to 
the charge with lance pitted against shaska. 
There were also separate combats with the same 
weapons, on foot and on horseback, beside many 
other feats which need not be described here. 

The three boys Tcherneff, Dolmatoff and Klee- 


shall be sent for at 
least three years 
to school, where 
he is taught read- 
ing, writing and 
arithmetic, usu- 
ally by an ex- 
officer of Cos- 
sacks. The boy 
learns arms and 
military tactics 
from another in- 
structor. 

The Cossack 
greatly prizes his 
ability to read 
and write, for no 
matter where he 
may be stationed, 
on the Austrian 
frontier or in far- 
off Turkestan, he 
| can correspond with his relatives at home. And 
| the world has no men who love their homes and 
| their kin more tenderly than the gallant Cossacks. 


- , 
V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 
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For the Companion. 


| THE HARPER 
| A weird, remote, aérial sound has birth, 
And multiplies in wild, impassioned trills ; 
It comes from that mad minstrel old as earth, 
| The harper wind among the hollow hills. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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| MR. GLADSTONE’S RESIGNATION. 
| At the beginning of March Mr. Gladstone 
| resigned the Premiership of Great Britain. He 
was then over eighty-four years of age,—older 
than any previous Prime Minister,—and the only 
statesman who has held the office four times. 

No failure of his mental vigor forced him to 


Mr. Gladstone was the prime force in giving his 
countrymen democratic local government by 
county and parish councils. His latest speech in 
Parliament menaced the House of Lords. Indeed, 
he has so long been the foremost foe of privilege 
that a mere list of his acts on behalf of the masses 
against the classes would fill more than this 
page. 

The Catholics and most of the Protestants of 
Ireland had long been forced by law to support 
the established church. Twenty-six years ago 
Mr. Gladstone swept away that monstrous wrong. 

By various changes of the land-laws he relieved 
the Irish tenantry from oppression by their land- 
lords. Finally he took up the cause of home 
rule, and carried it so far that its other friends 
may soon bring it to victory. 

On behalf of humankind abroad Mr. Gladstone 
was frequently heard. As a young man he 
alone took up the cause of some twenty thousand 
political prisoners in Naples, and secured their 
liberation. Twenty years ago he rushed from his 
temporary retirement to put an end to Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria. Often during past years 


he counselled the Italians to give up the costly | 


military policy which has now brought them to 
the brink of bankruptcy and revolution. 

Mr. Gladstone is remarkable, among _politi- 
cians, for becoming more liberal instead of more 
conservative with age. We may well reckon 
among our privileges that we have been witnesses 
of the life of this great and good man, who still 
preserves his powers in so astonishing a degree 


that it would be rash to say that his useful career | 


has ended. 


——_——__—_~@= 


UNWRITTEN HISTORIES. 


They lived and they were useful; this we know 
And naught beside ; 
No record of their names is left to show 
ow soon they died. 
They did their work, and then they passed away 
n unknown band— 
And took their places with the greater host 
In the higher land. 


Selected. —Marianne Farningham. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

The recent annual report of the President of 
Harvard University expressed some grave doubts 
as to the benefit of college athletic sports as they 
are at present generally conducted. In discussing 
this matter he made certain suggestions which 
have attracted so much attention as to prove that 
his subject occupies a large place in the public 
mind. 

It is proposed, among other things, that inter- 


collegiate contests in any one branch of athletics | 


shall not take place oftener than once in two years, 
and that games shall be played only on college 
fields. 

Concerning certain points connected with college 
sports there is a very general agreement of opinion. 
One of these is that the healthy athletic develop- 


ment of recent years has done so much for the | 
physical and moral welfare of academic commu- | 


nities, that it highly deserves to be promoted 
under conditions which will diminish the evils 
which attend it. 

Probably the average type of college student is 
higher now, physically, at all events, than it was 
twenty years ago. College life is declared by 
many of those who have the best opportunity to 


their abuses must be corrected, and that that 
must be done by restricting certain prevalent 
tendencies. 

With these abuses corrected by such means as 
those may apply who are most nearly interested, 
we may look for a more solid and widespread 
development of interest in athletic sports in schools 
and colleges. 


+ 
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FOREIGN MANNERS. 


When the British Association met at Montreal a 
few years ago, there was a swarm of accompany- 
ing tourists, and the resources of the hotels were 
heavily taxed, especially at the dining hour. A 
scene was witnessed one day at the largest hotel 
which illustrated the boorish manners and selfish- 
ness of a cockney traveller. 

The great dining-room was crowded as soon as 
its doors were opened. Each table accommodated 
eight persons, and was under the charge of one 
waiter. 

A burly Englishman, as he took his seat, seized 
the waiter’s sleeve and placed a large fee in his 
hand. “I want my dinner without a moment’s 
delay,” he said, as he gave his order. 

The waiter bustled out without taking the orders 
of the seven other guests at the table. When he 
| returned with soup and fish, the Englishman sent 

him back for Worcestershire sauce, and afterward 
| for wine. When these were brought, the waiter 

was sent for the next course, and was then required 
to change it as the meat was overdone. 

This byplay went on for half an hour, the waiter 
receiving fresh instructions as soon as he had filled 
an order, and not being allowed a moment for 

| looking after the other guests at the table, five 

of whom were ladies. Seven people looked on 

| while this unmannerly Englishman asserted his 
selfishness, in utter disregard of the disgust and 
annoyance he was causing. 

| A venerable scientist finally undertook to remon- 

| strate with him. 

“You have no right,” he said, “to monopolize 

| wholly the time of the waiter, when seven people 
as hungry as yourself are not served.” 

, paid for service in advance,” the cockney 

| replied. “I can’t help it if the hotel does not 

| provide a waiter for every guest. Everybody 

has to look out for himself in this world.” 

| The scientist was about to reply when one of the 

| ladies interrupted him. “As an American,” she 
said, “I have been deeply interested in this object- 
lesson in English manners. I beg that you will 

| allow us to have the full benefit of so instructive an 

| exhibition.” 

The lady’s sarcasm was deserved, but it was 
| unjust to the boor’s country. He did not represent 
the English people, but himself only. 

The French have the reputation of being the 
politest people in the world, but there are times 
when they forget their good manners. 

Ampeére, the famous physicist, in a letter to his 
wife records a slight put upon him in a fashionable 
house. His hands happened to be stained by a 
drug with which he had been experimenting, and 
he had been unable to remove the blemishes. 

A great lady caught sight of his hands, and 
expressed her disgust. Explanations were of no 
avail. She retired from the table, declaring that 
she could not eat in his presence. Ampére was 
| mortified beyond endurance. 

Current criticism of foreign manners is largely 
| based on isolated instances of vulgarity. It does 
| not prove that all foreigners are ill-bred, but only 
| that some of them are supremely selfish. 
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| LINCOLN’S FEE. 
| 


| An interesting anecdote of Lincoln’s scrupulous 


koff displayed such remarkable skill in the various | this step, which he took because he must go into 
evolutions and sports that the czarewitch awarded | temporary seclusion for a surgical operation on 
them the prizes. his eyes. He still holds his seat in Parliament, 


know, to be more wholesome, less stained by | honesty as a lawyer is related in a recent number 
immoralities and deformed by frivolities, than it | of the Century. 

was not long ago. The standard of scholarship | Two men had been accused of murder, and the 
is believed to be higher, and there seems equally | trial was being conducted before Judge David 


The youngest boy, Elias Tcherneff, obtained 
the first prize, a timepiece engraved with the 
Russian eagle. This was a personal present from 
the czarewitch. 


and a shaska. 

When the three boys, some months later, were 
summoned to St. Petersburg, their pride and hap- 
piness knew no bounds. Our illustration, from a 
photograph taken shortly after their arrival in the 
capital, shows them in full uniform and accom- 
panied by their instructor, Sergeant Reetkoff. 

It is not surprising, in view of the ordinary 
training of Cossack boys, that they are skilled in 
horsemanship and the use of arms even before 
they reach their twelfth year. 

As soon as the baby boy appears strong enough 
to endure rough handling, his father takes him 
when he goes on horseback. As the boy grows 
and his legs strengthen, he is placed on a gentle 
steed. ‘The father rides alongside and holds the 
child by the hand. 

Gradually the little legs acquire “grip,’”’ and 
the boy rides out alone, soon to indulge in break- 
neck runs down-hill to water for his horse. 

The fun ends not seldom in a fall, and the 
future cavalryman comes home with a black 
mark or two on his body. Scratches or bruises, 
however, never trouble him; indeed, he rather 
glories in them, for they ensure him applause for 
his courage. 

The mother is so far from being uneasy about 
the young rider that she encourages him with 
praise and sweetmeats. 

The older the boy grows the greater is his love 
of horses. By degrees he picks up from the 


men various feats and difficult evolutions, which | 


constitute a kind of national game among the 
Cossacks, and are comprehended under the name 
of djegee torka. 

One must be very watchful and continuous in 
its practice, for the chances of broken limbs are 
frequent; but ‘Never mind broken bones!"’ is 


The remaining prizes were from | 
the Cossacks’ regiment, and consisted of a watch | 


}and his party believe that they may yet have 
| active aid as well as counsel from the veteran. 
From his boyhood Mr. Gladstone ‘scorned 
delights and lived laborious days.’’ At school 
and university he took the highest honors. He 
was conspicuously a hard-working member of 
Parliament at twenty-four years of age. Change 
of mental work was his method of resting his‘ 
brain, and he was so systematically a time-saver 
that he always carried some small book lest he 
should waste chance intervals in idleness. 

From politics he would turn to Homer, and 
from Greek to finance, and from that to theology 
| or history, and so on through the astonishing 
| variety of subjects on which he wrote or spoke. 

Still he was not too much absorbed to take care 
of his body, which he kept in health by regular 
physical exercise and attention to wise rules of 
diet. 

Thus, with all his powers in constant practice, 
he was able to perform labors perhaps mure 
prodigious than those of any other one man. 
He wrote learned books and pamphlets by the 
score. As a public financier he had no superior. 
But it was as a reformer, a helper of the people, 
that he made his deepest mark. 

In early life he labored to secure the ordinary 
rights of citizenship to British Jews, and he was 
even then a champion of extending the voting 
right, which he ultimately secured, to the masses, 
and gave them the ballot as well. He abolished 
the system by which officers of the army bought 
and sold their commissions, a great injustice to 
the poorer among them. 

One of his acts took primary education from 
| the almost sole control of the clergy of the estab- 
lished church, and gave the people common or 
‘board’”’ schools. Another act reformed the 
laws which had long forbidden nonconformists to 
hold services in the public graveyards. A third 
destroyed the power of landlords to compel their 
farming tenants to maintain wild rabbits and 








partridges for the landlord’s exclusive sport. 


good reason to think that the standard of char- 
acter is also. 

In short, the athletic impulse has been an 
important agent in turning many young men in 
colleges from lower to higher purposes, both in 
their amusements and in their studies. 

This is one side of the question. It is well 
known that there is another side which is not so 
bright. College sports have grown so costly, 
through extravagant and luxurious management, 
than many students feel themselves shut out from 
participation in them. The sports have attained 
an undesirable publicity, and become too spectac- 
ular. The ardent desire to win has developed 
strong ‘‘professional’’ tendencies and associations, 
from which some discreditable acts have resulted. 

College sports, leading up to intercollegiate con- 
tests, engross too much of the time, energy and 
thought of a great many students. The evil is 
magnified if college instructors are specially lenient 
toward deficiencies in the recitation room on the 
part of those who are to ‘“‘uphold the honor of the 
institution” on the “gridiron” or the *“‘diamond,”’ 
or in the ‘‘varsity crew.” 

This is no doubt the case in some colleges; and 
where it is so it creates in the minds both of those 
who are prominent in athletics, and of those who 
are sorry they cannot be prominent, a totally false 
idea of the relative importance of mind and 
body. 

At the same time, in all colleges, the athletic 


interest concentrates itself upon the ‘‘teams,”’ and | 
nothing is left to stimulate to bodily exercise a | 


great many students,—the very ones who need 
such exercise most. 

Some of the college games, as they have lately 
been played, commonly involve some brutality 
and a degree of danger to life and limb which all 
persons agree must be lessened. 

College and school athletics are well worth 
saving, they are well worth making more general, 
for the sake of the undoubted good they do. 
At the same time there is a universal feeling that 


Davis, one man being defended by Lincoln and the 
| other by Leonard Swett, a prominent lawyer of 
| that day. The judge and the two lawyers were 
| personal friends, and meeting one evening in the 
room of the former, Lincoln was moved to speak 
his opinion frankly of the case in hand. 

“We have been engaged in this trial for two 
days,” he said, “and I am satisfied that our clients 
| are guilty, and that the witnesses for the state have 
told the truth. It is my opinion that the best thing 
we can do for our clients is to have them come in 
to-morrow morning and plead guilty to man- 
slaughter, and let Davis give them the lowest 
punishment.” 
| But Mr. Swett did not concur in this opinion, and 
| declared his intention to continue fighting the case 
| to the last, adding that he had evidence in reserve 
| of which Lincoln did not know, which would coun- 
| teract the effect of that of the state’s witnesses. 
| “I don’t care what evidence you have got, Swett,” 
| was the reply, “the witnesses for the state have 
| told the truth, and the jury will believe them.” 
| However, as Swett would not consent to a plea of 
| guilty the trial went on; but when the time came 
| for arguments, Lincoln turned to him, saying: 

“Now, Swett, I cannot argue this case because 

our witnesses have been lying, and I don’t believe 
them. You go on and make an argument.” 

Swett did so, and when the case went to the jury, 
| that body were of his opinion, not Lincoln’s, and 
| the accused were triumphantly acquitted. But the 
| next day Lincoln came to his friend with a check 
| in his hand, and said to him quietly: 

“Swett, here is the five hundred dollars which I 
have received for defending one of these men. It 
all belongs to you; take it.” 

Five hundred dollars was an important sum to 
Lincoln at that period of his life, but feeling that 
| had his advice been followed his client would have 
| suffered, he wished immediately to pay over the 
| money to the man whose persistence in an opposite 

course had saved him. 
Whether the decision of the jury had shaken his 
faith in the man’s guilt—of which, beyond his 
personal instinct, he had of course no further 
evidence than was laid before the court—does not 
directly appear; but at any rate, on Mr. Swett’s 
determined refusal to accept the money it finally 
| remained in his hands. The incident, however, 
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made & deep impression on his two legal friends,| “You must find one by midnight, or you will) Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


and Judge Davis was proud to relate it many years 
after, as a proof of Lincoln’s lofty sense of honor 
and honesty in the profession of which he was then 
a modest and little distinguished member. 


* 
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THEIR JACK-KNIFE. 

“A Yankee boy is not much until he begins to 
whittle and owns a knife,” says the Rey. Dr. Cyrus 
Hanlin, in his autobiography. That is especially 
true on a farm, and it was a great day for Cyrus 
and his brother Hannibal—the future founder of 
Robert College in Constantinople, and the future 
Vice-President of the United States—when a neigh- 
bor offered to pay their mother for a ball of her | 
fine butter with a knife for the boys. She accepted 
the bargain, and they received the knife, which 
they owned in common. 

It was a homely, horn-handled implement, but | 
the blade was of the best steel, and they soon be- 
came experts in its use for “purposes of whit- | 
tling, rough carving, and making sleds for coasting 
and carrying wood. It was the most cherished 
object which they possessed, and when it was lost | 
or mislaid there was woe and distraction in the | 
household until it was found again. 

Once it was lost in midwinter, and when, after a 
long search in vain, it was found accidentally in the 
snow by little Cyrus, the boy dashed home through 
the drifts with the recovered treasure in his hands, 
shouting ecstatically, “I’ve found the knife! I've 
found the knife!” 

But an admired cousin of the boys, a Harvard 
student, who had visited the farm in summer, had 
seen the knife, and judging it probably more by 
outward appearance than intrinsic worth, thought 
they might do better; so, after his return to college, 
he sent the lads two fine knives, far handsomer and 
better than their old friend. These were brought 
to them one morning by their elder sister, Susan, 
who came early to their room, and displaying the 
fascinating objects said sedately : 

“These have just come from Henry Upham, but 
if you take them you must give up your old one.” 

The boys exchanged glances; the temptation was 
great; the knives were beautiful—but discard their 
first love! Never! There was a moment’s pause; 
then one whispered to the other, “Let us not do 
it!” He acquiesced, and turning to his sister 
exclaimed, with an air of haughty resolve: 

“Send back those knives to Henry Upham, and 
tell him we don’t want ’em!” 

But the mischievous Susan burst out laughing, 
and answered, “You deserve them all, and you 
shall have them. I only did it to try you.” 

The new beauties were given to them, and the 
brothers kept and used them. The old knife was 
consigned to the honorable retirement of a bureau 
drawer, where it rusted peacefully for the rest of 
its existence. | 
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ARE WE PRACTICAL? 


For many years the Louisiana lottery defied the 
Jaw and the best public sentiment of the country. | 
When at last it was excluded from the privileges | 
of the mail it found ways still to reach its foolish 
patrons. 

Its charter expired, and after having in vain 
sought by bribery to gain a legal standing in some 
other state, and having almost succeeded in obtain- | 
ing a home in Hawaii, it pretended to remove to a 
Central American republic. | 

But it is still preying on weak-minded Americans. | 
Its home in Honduras is a home it does not inhabit. | 
It really operates, still in defiance of law, from a 
Florida city. 

The cunning of bad men, the ingenuity of wicked. | 
ness, is as old as the loss of Paradise. Must the | 
children of this world always be wiser than the 
children of light? 

Here is a great national evil—one that ought to | 
be stopped. Why isit not done? Because govern- 
ment has not power to do it? And this practical 
people submit to be set at_naught by a company 
that claims the benefit of all laws which protect 
it, and evades all laws which are aimed at its 
destruction! 
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| the first in the list. 


| Stuart Granville Montagu - Stuart - Wortley 


| of “Sherman’s March Through the South.” 


” 


leave Oxford to-morrow,” was the sharp reply, 
and the doubter scoffed no more. 

llis brevity of speech was never more plainly 
shown than in his dealings with the washerwomen 
of Balliol, who had struck for a higher rate than 
that of twelve collars for a shilling. They came to 
interview the master. 


“Show the ladies. up,” said he, when the butler | 
announced them. They clumped into the room, to | 


find him poking the fire. He turned round. 

“Will you wash twelve collars for a shilling?” 
he asked. 

They began to expostulate. 
and the butler appeared. 

“Show the ladies down!” 


He touched the bell, 


Presently the butler came in and reported the 


women as wishing to see the master again. But 
after another “show them up” came promptly a 
“show them down,” when the spokesman of the 
party evaded a direct answer to his question. 
Again the butler expressed a hope that he would 


| see them. 


“Certainly; show them up!” They entered the 
room. “Will you wash twelve collars for a shil- 
ling?” he inquired, cheerfully. 

“We will!” they cried in chorus. 

“Thank you! Good day!” said the master. 
“Knight, show these ladies down!” The strike 


| Was over. 





“Face the Lions.” 


The first chapter of this beautiful serial story, 
by M. R. Housekeeper, will be given in the next 
number of The Companion. The scene of the 
story is England and the time is that of the Great 
Plague. 

*The same issue will contain a clear description 
of the work of 


Harnessing Niagara Falls, 


which will make the most stupendous waterfall 
in the world also the most useful. 





DREADFUL NAME. 


It is customary on the continent of Europe to 


bestow several baptismal names upon a child, only | 


one of which is used ordinarily in after life—usually 
In France, as well as in some 
other European countries, the bestowal of any 
other baptismal name than one belonging to the 
Christian saints, or taken from the Bible, or from 
the names of persons of mythology or ancient 
times, is forbidden by law. 

No child can be given a name which is the sur- 
name of a 
President of the republic. 

Though it is customary to use but one of the 
Christian names which are bestowed, it is necessary 
occasions. 
M. Campagna des Barons de Sartana, was nat- 


living person—not even that of the | 


| to give the entire list on certain formal or official | 
Lately, in Paris, an Italian gentleman, | 


uralized a French citizen, and on this occasion his | 


full name had to come out. It was as follows: 
Vincenzo Salvatore Maria Gennaro Francesco-de- 
Sales Francesco-d’ Assisi Francesco-de-Paolo Rocco 
Michele Crocitisco Emiddio Pasquale Giovanni 
Giuseppe Geltrude Carlo Gaetano Alfonso Ciro 
Andrea Luigi Gioran Giusepe Geraldo Antonio- 


di-Pava Antonio-Abatte Campagna des Barons de | 


Sartana. 


All these names up to “Campagna” are given | 


names; the rest constitute the surname, which is 
sufliciently long in itself. The Christian names are 
twenty-six in number. Several of them consist of 
the combined given names and surnames of dis- 
tinguished persons, after the manner of a certain 
English child who, at the request of his parents, 
was baptized “Sir Henry Havelock General 
Wolseley Prince Albert Jones.” 

The names of some of the members of the British 
nobility are constructed on a plan not altogether 
different from this. For instance, the name of the 
present Earl of Wharncliffe is Edward Montagu 


kenzie. 


NOT INTOXICATED. 

How good generals are sometimes misjudged is 
well shown by an anecdote related by the author 
It was 


|}on the morning of the day when the Battle of 


WILKIE’S STARTING-POINT. 

A story which shows the great effect which an 
apparently trifling thing will sometimes have upon 
a person’s after life is told in connection with 
Wilkie, the painter. 

One day, when Sir John Sinclair was dining in 
company with Mr. Wilkie, the artist was asked if 
any particular circumstance had led him to adopt 
his profession. 

“Had your father, mother, or any of your rela- 
tions a turn for painting?” inquired Sir John. “Or 
what led you to follow that art?” 

“The truth is, Sir John,” replied Mr. Wilkie, 
“you made me a painter.” 

“I!” exclaimed the baronet. “Why, I never had 
the pleasure of meeting you before.” | 
“No,” responded the painter with a smile, “but 
when you were drawing up the Statistical Account | 
of Scotland, my father, who was a clergyman in 
Fife, had a good deal of correspondence with you | 
concerning his parish, and in the course of it you 
sent him a colored drawing of a soldier, in the 

uniform of your Highland Fencible Regiment. 

“IT was so delighted with this picture that I was 
constantly drawing and trying to color copies of it, 
and it was in this way, to the best of my belief, 
that my transformation into a painter was gradu- 
ally effected.” 


* 
~~? 





“SHOW THEM UP.” 


Good stories are plentiful of Doctor Jowett, the | 
eccentric but kindly Master of Balliol College. He | 
hada chronic impatience of all sham, and was much 
inclined to distrust any one who was gushing, or | 
extravagant of speech. 

One undergraduate, who was attending the lec- 
tures on natural religion, thought it an admirable 
thing to pose as an unbeliever, and said to the | 
doctor, “The fact is, master, I cannot find evidence | 
of a God anywhere.” | 





| and now I was taking a nap. 


ih 


Resaca was fought. General Sherman had been 
occupied the night before maturing his plans, and 
now had thrown himself down under a tree by the 
wayside and fallen asleep. He had only a single 


orderly with him, and few of the men, as they | 


marched by, knew that the sleeper was Sherman. 


“Is that a general?” asked a soldier of the or- 
derly. 

“Yes,” said the orderly. 

“A pretty way we are commanded, when our 
generals are lying drunk beside the road!” ex 
claimed the soldier, walking away in disgust. 

“Stop, my man!” cried Sherman, jumping up; 
for he always seemed to sleep with one ear open. 


| “Stop, my man! I am not drunk. While you were 


sleeping last night, I was planning for you, sir; 
General Sherman 
never gets drunk, sir.” 

The soldier Slunk away, ashamed. But if Gen- 
eral Sherman had slept a little more soundly the 
man would have believed, and probably said, that 
he passed a Union general drunk by the road. 


HER SISTER. 


When Lady Waterford died, in 1891, the sorrow 
at her loss was very deep and general. Her life 
had been one of love and service, and one instance 
especially which followed her death shows the 
spirit in which she gave to the world. 

When her effects were distributed, one man 
earnestly begged for her old seal-skin jacket. He 
urged his request with the utmost warmth, and 
declared that he should cherish it all his life. Then 


| he told the story connected with it in his mind. 


One day he had been walking by “‘my lady’s” 
donkey-chair, when they found a tramp, a woman, 
lying in the ditch, very ill indeed. Lady Water- 
ford got out of her chair, and made the man help 
her lift the poor woman into it. Then she took off 
er own jacket, put it on the sick woman, and 
walked home by the side of the chair, tending and 
comforting her all the way. 

“But it was not my lady’s putting her jacket on 
the woman that I cared about,” said the man, “but 
that she didn’t think it was harmed by having the 
tramp wearit. She wore it herself afterward as if 
nothing had happened.” 
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mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 

of Bur.ett’s Cocoaine. Ade. 
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Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 

sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown’s 








Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 
Warranted Absolutely Fast. 
Send for Samples to 
R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Parties purchasing from us by mail, who, on receiving 
goods, are in any way Geesationed can by notifying us have 


therr money refunded. Thereis no risk in doing your mail- 
order business with us. 


Walking Coats, 


Black only,in predomina- 
ting styles, tight-fitting, 
double-breasted, full um- 
brella = skirt; = correct 
length ; at present so 
popular ; an exact copy 
of the latest London 
model; made of a most 
reliable all-wool cloth; 
perfect-fitting, superior 
workmanship at the pop- 











ular price of 
$5. 98. 
Value $12.00. 
Cut gives some idea of style. 

Also same style coat in IMPORTED 
VICUNA CLOTH, with rich Moire $ 98 
Revere, now so handsome and de- ° ” 
sirable, worth $14.00. 
WHEN ORDERING SEND BUST MEASURE. 

» Broadway, j 
Wm. Jackson’s, 9, Pyordyer;, N. Y. City. 
Testimoni 
estimonial No. 431. 
We find it unnecessary to dwell upon the 
merits of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. We allow the purchasers to do 
the talking. Here is Testimonial No. 431. 

February 21, 1894. 
I have given the New Companion 

Sewing Machine a thorough trial, and 

can say it far exceeds my expectations. 

I would not exchange it for any $60.00 

Machine, and can heartily recommend it 

to others.— HOLLIE H. CONNELL, 

Manchester, Ohio. 

Notwithstanding the low price at which we 
sell the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE, 
we pay freight charges to points East of 
warrant the Machine for 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


Colorado, and 
five years. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS. 


No flowef so adorns the garden or lawn as does the 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores, offices, etc. It is 
truly the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown 
in any soil or situation as a potato. Plant in rows or in 
masses at any time from April to July; they bloom dur- 
ing July, August, and September. The great flaming 
spikes of bloom, three to four fect in height, and of the 
most fascinating colors of every shade and combination 
imaginable, make a show which no other summer flower 
can equal. We grow Gladiolus by the million,—the 
largest stock in the wor'd, covering 150 acres thickly 
planted, — and offer the very choicest varieties at the fol- 
lowing extremely low prices to induce people to try our 
superior bulbs. They are so fine and so cheap that every 
lover of flowers should plant them by the Landed or 
thousand. Bulbs sent by mail, post-paid. Order at 
once; this offer will not appear again. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., 
2.00 per 100. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, fine flowering bulbs, 
15 cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per rooo. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, third size, but blooming size, 60 
cents per 100, $5.00 per 1000. 
Lemoinei Hybrids (Orchid Gladiolus), mixed colors, 
grandly Coantiful, 25 cents per doz., $1.50 per 100, 
5 Named Gladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, scarlet, yellow, 
ink, and blotched, the 5 for 1o cents. 
15 Named Gladiolus, the 15 finest varieties, $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER. For only $2.00 we will send 
by mail, post-paid, or extra large bulbs by express 
(not prepaid), all of the following: the ts grand 
named varieties, 25 Lemoinei Hybrids, and 100 finest 
mixed sorts, making in all a grand collection. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an elegant book of 200 pages, composed of 
three distinct Catalogues bound together-— 


Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, Nursery Stock. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritter! and 
reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new, every 
line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze 
violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the 
standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Millions of Gladiolus. choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; 
also new and rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare 
things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate 
prices. Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. 
Sent FRFE if any of the above Bulbs are ordered. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Dressing. 












The only Ladies’ Shoe Dressing 
that contains Oil. 
Softens and preserves. 
Imparts a beautiful finish. 
Once tried always used. 


Largest Quantity, Finest Quality. 
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ONLY THE SCARS REMAIN 


And a Lively Remembrance of the 


HORRIBLE SORES 


WHICH 


Traveller Henry Hudson’s Experience. 


“Among the many testimonials which I see in regard to certain 
medicines performing cures, cleansing the blood, etec., 
more than my own case, and I conscientiously believe it to be my duty 
Twenty years ago, at the age of Is years, I had 
swellings on my legs, which broke and became running sores. 
family physician could do me no good, and it was feared that the bones 
At las 
I took three bottles, the sores healed, and I have not been 

Only the scars remain, and the memory of the paat, to 
remind me of the good Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has done me 
two hundred and twenty pounds, and am in the best of health. 
been on the road for the past twelve years, have noticed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla advertised in 


me.”—HENRY Hupson, James Smith Woollen Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Part I.— Its General Work in the American Field. 


A cornet led the way. To its accompaniment, | 
punctuated by the rattle of a half-dozen tam- | 
bourines and the ponderous crash of a bass drum, | 


twenty men and women sang: 
Down at the cross where my Saviour died 


Down where for cleansing from sin L cried, 


There to my heart was the applied, 


Glory to His name! 
Glory to His name! Bless His name! 
Glory to His name! Bless His name! 


There to my heart was the blood applied, 
Glory to His name! 


The scene was a city street. The singers were 
on parade. ‘Salvation Army” was lettered 
across the men’s caps and 
red jerseys and on the front % ~ 
of the women’s ‘poke’’ 
bonnets, and the army’s 
colors, yellow, red and 
blue, combined in their 
costumes. 

Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood knew these people, 
but everybody knew that 
they might do strange and 
surprising things, and the 
loungers followed along the 
sidewalk to see, 

The captain marshalled 
his lads and lassies straight 
ahead. They sang the 
harder’ when they climbed 
a hill, and between whiles 
they shouted ‘Hallelujah !”” 
as they marched through a 
mud-puddle. At a popu- 
lous corner they halted, 
sang, talked, knelt in the 
street and prayed, and in- 
vited their hearers to the 
meeting in the ‘‘barracks.”’ 

Then they retraced their steps, still singing, 
at the head of an increasing crowd. 

The barracks, or army hall, was a bare-looking 
room at the top of a factory building. A long 
platform filled one end. The floor was packed 
with settees, and these were speedily occupied by 
curious men and mischievous youth. Taught by 
experience, the captain gave out a hymn to the 
tune of ‘“‘Marching Through Georgia,’’ and the 
feet under the settees got rid of some of their 
restlessness in keeping time. Prayer 
followed this, and experiences came 
next. 

“Red-Nose Johnny, the Converted 
Boozer,’”” was one of the. speakers; 
another was introduced as ‘‘The Saved 
Shoemaker,” and a third, a wiry little 
woman, made good her name of ‘‘Halle- 
lujah Mary.” 

All the Salvationists testified or 
prayed, speaking earnestly and to the 
point. Most of them told the story of 
their lives, owning to various degrees of 
folly and wretchedness, contrasting the 
past and present, and ending with an 
appeal to their friends. When the re- 
formed man’s words were specially 
striking the captain was likely to inter- 
rupt with, “Fire a volley!’’ and his 
comrades would shout rejoicingly. 
Many hymns were sung, all set to 
familiar tunes. Speech or prayer or song filled 
every moment, and every moment seemed to 
bring the audience more in sympathy with the 
‘*hlood-and-fire’”’ soldiers. 

After an hour or so an invitation to the 
**penitent form’’ was given, and the scene took an 
aspect of still deeper seriousness. The hymns 
changed character and grew less noisy, more 
tenderly appealing. Soldiers came down to the 
floor to urge and entreat persons who seemed to 
have been moved. 

Yielding to them, a young man knelt near the 
platform, and a group gathered and prayed with 
and for him, putting their arms about him, 
addressing him as men who had also suffered and 
could sympathize. When at length he professed 
a conviction that he would lead a truer life, an 
impromptu praise service was held. All the 
soldiers took his hand, and several walked home 
with him to strengthen, comfort and advise. 

Probably the captain would be the first man to 
meet him on the following morning, teaching him 
his first lesson in Salvation Army tactics; teach- 
ing him that in the spirit of brotherhood he must 
share with others the benefit of his changed life. 

Such a convert would not long be connected 
with the army before he began to learn its history. 
Frequent allusions to “the general” would 
instruct him in the career of William Booth, who, 
born in Nottingham, England, in 1829, became a 
Methodist preacher in 1850, and labored as such 
until 1861, when he and his wife took up evange- 
listic work. Pursuing it in the east end of 
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| London they, confronted by the problem of the 
| people’s misery, organized the Christian Mission | every meeting. The financial report must show have a child. 
| how much was collected at each of these meetings, | 


to meet it. 

Out of this mission the Salvation Army grew. 
This name was adopted in 1878. To impress the 
churchless masses, the Booths argued, it was 
necessary first to gain attention; hence uniforms, 
bands, colors, processions. Hence also the 
military titles, which seemed to arouse less 
antagonism than the words used to describe 
church officers; the advertising posters which, 
though they might offend refined taste, attracted 
those whom a decorous announcement would 
never reach; and finally, the prompt and com- 
plete utilization of adherents as missionaries to 
the same class to which they had belonged. 

Knowledge of other details would come to the 
convert as a result of his own experience. If he 
declared his intention to join the army, he would 
find himself enrolled as a ‘‘recruit.’”” A month 


later, if his sincerity were unquestioned, he could | 


be sworn in, binding himself by the ‘Articles of 
War,” “boldly to show myself a soldier of Jesus 
Christ in all places and companies, no matter 
what I may have to suffer, do, or lose by so 
doing.’”’ In the event that he proved himself 


competent to speak and sing and direct others, he | 


might be invited to volunteer for ‘‘the field.” 
The medical examination which the army 
requires of such an one would show him to 
be physically equal to effort and hardship. 
His commanding officer would vouch for 


what the soldiers contributed, what was the 
‘income from ‘trade”’ or sales of: supplies; what 
was paid for rent, for oil or gas, for coal, for 


salaries; how far ahead the rent is paid; whether | 


the corps owes anything; how much money or 
property it has on hand. By the time all this 


and other information has been given the officers | 


have answered several hundred very searching 
questions. 
But for all its labor with the pen, ‘blue 


Monday”’ might not prove our officers’ busiest | 


day. On Sunday, beginning with ‘‘knee-drill”’ 
at seven o’clock, they would hold meeting after 
meeting, almost without intermission. Each 
| would be obliged to devote at least eighteen 
| hours every week to visiting the homes of actual 
| or possible soldiers. 

The number of copies of the War Cry, the 
|army’s official organ, which they would be 
expected to sell could seldom be disposed of in 
| less than one afternoon. Much of their time 
would be taken in arranging ‘“‘big gos’’ to arouse 
| interest. 

One of these “‘specials’”” might bear the semi- 
| familiar form of a “ham and jam social;’’ or 
| a meeting might be prefaced by a “whistling 
march,” the corps whistling through the streets 
| to the beat of the drum; or again, as in Omaha, 
not long ago, there would be organized a ‘ten 





The Army on the March. 


his honesty, zeal and accomplishments. ‘‘Head- 
quarters”’ would then accept him, and he would 
be ordered to the nearest of the nine training 
garrisons and commissioned a cadet. . 

Instruction at a training garrison takes no set 
course, but is in each instance adapted to the 
needs of the future officer. He may be graduated 
in three months, or he may be detained twice as 
long. He rises early and goes to bed late, and he 
is expected to study hard and to put in practice 
what he learns. 

If as a boy he was neglect- 
ful or unfortunate, he will 
be set at work at the arith- 
metic and spelling-book as 
well as the Bible. He hears 
many lectures on the stern 
and uncompromising theol- 
ogy of the army—which is 
evangelical, and emphasizes 
the doctrines of eternal pun- 
ishment and personal holi- 
ness. 

He is drilled in the art of 


personal exhortation. The 
veterans of the army try to 
prepare him for any emer- 
gency, spiritual or practical, 
which may arise in the 
course of his officership. 


A Lassie. 


conducting meetings and in | 


virgins”’ street parade, the virgins robed in white, 
each with a lamp in hand. 

A ‘trades demonstration’? might employ 
another evening, when every soldier, dressed in 
the costume appropriate to his or her occupation, 
would explain and illustrate that work, whether 
masonry or watchmaking, wood-sawing or baby- 
tending—not forgetting to point a moral. 

In fact, it would appear that if the officers 
were equal to their opportunities, each would 

combine the functions of preacher, singer, peddler, 
| bookkeeper, advertising manager, charity com- 
| missioner, employment agent and general jobber ; 
| while if he were able to play the cornet and paint 
|a sign for his barracks, he would be proportion- 
| ately valued. 

There are probably many reasons, from the 
}army’s point of view, why an officer should be 
| enterprising, aggressive and useful in so many 
| directions. Though they might not fully sympa- 
| thize, the officer’s friends in the outside world 
| would recognize one reason, at least, why his 





| work should prosper—if it does not he is in| 


| danger of going hungry. 

| From the receipts of his corps a male lieutenant 
|may draw a salary of six dollars a week, and a 
| captain may take seven dollars. But these 
}amounts are not guaranteed, and can only be 
| deducted after all other‘expenses have been paid. 
| The general rule as to salaries may be briefly 
| stated here. Soldiers draw none, nor does any 


| state the exact attendance of soldiers and others at an extra dollar being allowed, however, if they 


All of these must ‘‘clear’’ their money before 
| drawing it. The only salaries which the army 
absolutely engages to pay are those of the ‘“‘slum 
workers,”—women employed in labors which 
yield no pecuniary return,—and each of these is 
| expected to maintain herself on three dollars and 
twenty-five cents a week. 

An army “institution”? which has a certain 
bearing on this salary question—thongh affecting 
soldier and officer alike—is ‘self-denial week.” 
During seven days of the year every member is 
asked to do without some luxury or comfort or 
fancied necessity, and contribute its cost to the 
extension of the work. 

The nature of the sacrifice is not specified 
One may forego butter, tea or sugar—he cannot 
give up his cigar, for the army did not enroll him 
| a soldier until he had relinquished tobacco. He 
may cease to buy his daily paper; or he may 
send his old shoes to the cobbler and turn in the 
price of a new pair. Last year a New York 
officer, to name a conspicuous instance, lived for 
the week on bread and potatoes, and paid the 
army the difference between their cost and his 
usual board bill. 

The scope of the movement is indicated by the 
fact that one Boston corps, numbering sixty 
raised five hundred dollars, while the army 
throughout the United States added thirty-six 
thousand dollars to the ‘‘war chest.” 

Our typical officer would make a good report 
for self-denial week. He would not have been 
long resident at his station; the itinerant system 
prevails in the army, and five months is the 
average term of a field appointment. But during 
his stay he would have made friends in the 
church and ‘the world,’’ as well as in his own 
corps, thanks to the spirit of his faithfully followed 
instructions. 

In the first place, he would have antagonized 
‘nobody but Satan.’’ He would not have tried 
to draw recruits from the churches. He would 
have held his soldiers steadfast by such simple 
means as persuading them to wear uniforms,—a 
measure which ensures a thousand watchers to see 
that they “live up to it,”’,—and there would be no 
“dead wood”’ in his corps, for if a soldier ceased 
to attend meetings, and gave no good reason, his 
name would be dropped. 

All this would tell in the reports and collections. 
The outcome might he that occasion would serve 
for the officer’s promotion from the field to the 
staff. 

The staff organization is that which naturally 
follows the army’s military methods. From the 
international headquarters in London General 
Booth directs operations in the forty countries 
and colonies where the army is established, repre- 
| resented in each by a commissioner of his own 
| choice, who makes all appointments, holds all 
| property, and is, short of the general himself, 
| the court of last appeal. One of these commis- 
| sioners is Ballington Booth, second son of the 
| general, who is in command of the United States. 

Leaving out of account several unattached 
districts, Commander Booth separates this country 
into twelve army divisions, each comprising two or 
more districts. The central division, for instance, 
embraces four districts: New York, Northern 
New Jersey and Long Island; Maryland, Virginia 
and Delaware; Connecticut; and Southern New 
Jersey. 

A major commands a division; a staff-captain, 
adjutant or ensign has charge of a district. If 
our officer joined the staff he would probably rule 
and serve in the latter capacity, solving the 
| problem of perpetual motion in overseeing the 
| twenty or thirty corps committed to his care. 
| Any superior officer could show him how to do it. 
| Commissioner Coombs of Canada, for instance, 
lis credited with having visited seven different 
| corps and taken part in nineteen meetings in one 
| day. 

Perhaps before he undertook these new respon- 








In due time the novice receives his first appoint- | officer under the rank of cadet, nor any who is | sibilities it might seem his duty to retire for a 
ment. As a rule he is commissioned lieutenant | not in active service. Female officers receive one fortnight to establish his health and plan his 


and sent to assist a captain, though if he seems 
exceptionally gifted he may be given command 
of a post at once. 

In either event he has a companion. Whether 
they take charge of an established corps, or set 
out to “‘open’’ a town, each is probably thankful 
that some one shares his toils and his responsi- 
bilities. Their superior officers, the adjutant of 
the district and the major of the division, may 
drop in on them at any moment to measure their 
performance by their results; and the weekly 
reports which every field officer must make to his 
chiefs tell the whole story of his doings. 

The latter feature of the army’s method seems 
to leave little room for neglect, and less for 
double-dealing. Each report must be counter- 
signed by a resident officer of the corps, who is 
appointed, not by the captain or lieutenant, but 
from the division headquarters; and the reports 





future course. In that event he 
would go to one of the ‘‘rest homes” 
provided in several states for the 
benefit of invalid officers. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, he 
would feel strong enough to stand 
the strain of an army wedding, 
and would utilize his furlough to 
marry. Then his comrades would 
hire the largest hall in town, and 
it would be filled with more or less 
sympathetic persons who had paid 
twenty-five cents to see the cere- 
mony. Bride and groom would 
affirm that they married for the 
glory of God and the good of the 
service, that they would do nothing 
to lessen each other’s attachment 
to the army, and that their home 


are sufficiently detailed to necessitate very clear | dollar a week less than male officers of corre- should always be an asylum for their co- 


statements. 

For instance, the commanding officer must 
specify how many “prisoners’’ were captured 
during the week; how many of them were under 
sixteen years of age; how many were visited; 


| sponding grade. Not that they are worth less; 
| the army believes, in the words of Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, that “any post filled by a man can be 
filled by a woman;” an utterance to which 
General Booth’s declaration that one of his 








| workers. After a superior officer, duly qualified 
to perform the ceremony, had pronounced them 
man and wife, each would make a speech, and 
a prayer-meeting would follow. There would be 
| no ushers, no orange blossoms, no gifts, no ban- 





how many hours each officer spent in visiting; | daughters will succeed him in the leadership | quet, ‘‘no cards’’—nothing of the traditional 


how many houses were visited, which of these 
were soldiers’ homes and which were prayed in; 
how many copies of each of the army’s publica- 
tions were sold, and by whom. 

The sergeant-major’s report requires him to 


| lends peculiar force. 

| But it is held that a woman can make money 
| “go farther’ than a man could. On the same 
| principle a married couple receives only ten 
| dollars a week,—though each may be a captain,— 


wedding save the bride’s blushes; but the arm) 
| would be the richer by so many hundred quarter- 
| dollars, and through much tribulation our officer 
would have gained a wife. 
Tf, after all, he failed of a staff appointment. 
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promotion in fact if not in name might still be | Jim expected to go on to Carbonado in the | 

his. If he seemed equal to peculiarly difficult’ morning. He had heard that he might get work 

and delicate tasks, he might be called to manage | there. 

some department of the army’s special work in| ‘An’ I want a job of some sort the worst way,” 

“the slums,” yet to be described. | he said the next morning to Hank Morris, the 
Water Leon Sawyer. | man from “old Missouri.” 

“TI don’t know but you kin git one here,”’ said 
Hank. “I heerd the boss say only yesterday 
Wer tie Cemneiien. that he'd like to hire some one fer a kind of a 

roustabout around the mine, and to help the! 
JIM. | cook here.” 
Jim went to see the ‘‘boss,”’ or superintendent. 

Jim climbed slowly up the trail to the Sweet | Half an hour later he came back to the boarding- | 
Afton Mine at the close of a cloudless July day. | house and said to the cook : 

The sun Had just disappeared behind the near; ‘The boss says for me to help you ’round here 
mountain peaks, and all the guiches were filled | this forenoon, an’ he'll have something for me to 
with yellow light. The shallows of the narrow | do up at the mine after dinner.” 

mountain streams were golden, and the fringes of “All right,’”’ replied the cook. ‘‘Haul off your 
the pines were dull and dark no longer. | jacket an’ pitch in an’ wash them dishes, an’ then 

Jim, tired as he was, noted all this splendor, | you kin peel up ‘bout half a bushel of ’taters fer | 
saying as he sat down on a boulder and gazed at | dinner.” 

After he had washed the great pile of tin dishes 
Jim took a pail of hot water and a bar of soap 
and gave the long pine table such a scrubbing | 
as it had never had before. He did all his work 
in a neat, methodical way that his appearance 
would not have led one to expect. 

Afterward he swept out the cabin and made it 
look exceedingly neat. The cook watched him, 
and presently put him at work making biscuits. 

“T’ve had somethin’ like lumbago in my back 
fer three days,”’ he said, ‘‘an’ it aint gittin’ no 
better with me on my feet all the time. I'll 
jest lay down here in my bunk an’ give you a 
chance. I'll tell you anything you don’t know 
"bout mixin’ them biscuits up.” 

But Jim did not need to be told anything about 
the biscuits. When the men came home to din- 
ner they were loud in their praises of the biscuits, 
and they noticed the improved appearance of the 
cabin and table. The cook was a little jealous. | 
the glowing west, ‘“‘I never see a purtier sight! ‘‘Humph!” he said; ‘‘a new broom kin sweep 
than that in my life. I've read bout God’s great | mighty clean.” 
pictures, and I reckon that’s what’s meant by But Jim never grew slack about his work. He 
*em.”’ was a slow and clumsy boy, but he did his work 

He was a tall, gaunt boy of seventeen years, carefully and well. The 
whose homeliness impressed even those who knew men teased him a great 
how good and true Jim was. deal, but he showed no re- 

He took off his old drab felt hat as he sat down sentment, and they were 
on the boulder, and panted for breath. He had | not acute enough to perceive that some of their 
been walking since daybreak, and was dust- | careless jibes would hurt. 
covered and footsore. His earthly possessions| Jim never talked about himself. When he had | 
were in the limp old carpet-bag at his feet; and | been three months at the Sweet Afton Mine the | 
he had no home. men knew no more of his past history than on the 

The shaft-house and cabins of the Sweet Afton | day of his arrival. 

Mine were a short distance farther up the trail. Nearly all of the men went over to Carbonado | 
The yellow light had faded into the gloom of fast | every Saturday night for what they called “a 
approaching night when Jim walked up to the | good time,”’ and two-thirds of them usually came 
open door of one of the cabins. home penniless the next day; but when Jim had 

Fifteen or twenty men were eating supper at a| been three months at the mine he had not yet 
table of pine boards laid on stakes in the centre of | been over to Carbonado, and his earnings for that | 
the cabin. The odor of fried venison and coffee | time were in a belt that he wore night and day | 
made Jim feel faint with hunger. A big, black- | around his waist. 
bearded man at the head of the table called out: The miners sometimes invited him to go to} 

‘‘Hello, stranger!’ Carbonado with them, to ‘see a little of life,’’ but 

All of the other men turned and looked at Jim, | Jim always stayed at the mine. 
who blushed and stood twirling his old hat. One Saturday night none of the men went over 

‘«‘Where you bound for ?’’ asked one. to Carbonado. They had come to 

‘No place in pertickler,” replied Jim. supper angry and excited. The 

‘““Where you from ?”’ cook’s lumbago had made him 

‘Missouri.’ helpless that day, and Jim had 

**Ye look it,’’ said another man; and all of the | stayed at the cabin and cooked 
others laughed. the entire supper himself. 

‘You had any supper ?”’ asked a fourth man. A peculiarly exasperating case of 

“No, I aint.” claim-jumping had just been re- 

‘‘Had any dinner ?”’ ported by a miner who had come 

‘Not much.” over to the Sweet Afton Mine to 

‘Well, you’re pretty nigh hungry, aint you?’’ | solicit aid in the recovery of his 

“I’m awful hungry.” | property. This man had come to 

‘Well, come here and pitch in. Set over, Bud | supper with the men. 

French, and make room for him. I’m from old | “I was obliged to go over to 


—" > — 





Succeeding as 
a Cook. 





Missouri myself, young | Carbonado for some tools yester- 
Jim finds feller, an’ nobody from | day,” he said, ‘and I stayed all 
a Friend. that land o’ pork an’ night with some old friends of 


hom’ny an’ molasses is | mine I found over there. When I 

goin’ hungry from this door if I know it.” come home to-day there was a 

“I guess I’d better wash up first,”’ said Jim, | fellow in the little cabin I’d put 
looking down at his grimy hands. up on my claim, and he stood 

“Oh, all right, you'll find a pan an’ a bar of | there in the door, gun in hand, 
soap an’ a towel at the end of the cabin. Clean | and ordered me off, declaring that 
up an’ ile your hair if you want to, but don’t you | the claim was his, and that he 
go to puttin’ on no full dress suit out of that bag, | allowed to hold it. Only two 
or there’ll be trouble.” | days ago I struck a mighty prom- 

The men laughed again. They plied poor Jim | isin’ vein of carbonates on that 
with all sorts of ridiculous questions when he | claim, an’ it'll go mighty tough 
came and sat down with them, after scrubbing | to lose it now, when I’ve put in a 
his freckled face and combing his thin, mouse- | summer of stiddy work on it.” 
colored hair up into a big ‘‘roach”’ that gave him | “Well, you aint goin’ to lose 
a comically innocent and verdant look. | it,” said Bud French. “This claim-jumpin’ 

“Give me your hand,’’ said the man from | business is gittin’ altogether too common ‘round 
Missouri. ‘It carries me back to the good old | here. We'll put a stop to it in a way that'll 
times when I, too, was young and bloomin’, jest | make the claim-jumpers in this gulch tremble in 
to look at your ha’r. That’s a reg'lar Pettis | their boots. We'll let ’em know that we don’t 
County roach you’ve give your ha’r, an’ it binds | intend to fool away time and money goin’ to law | 
me to you as nothin’ else could. Set up here an’ | in order to git fair play, either.” 
help yourself. Say, cookee, can’t you git up| Jim, sitting in silence by the cabin cook-stove, 
something a little extry for this long lost brother | heard with a shudder the unfolding of the miners’ 
of mine from old Missouri ?”’ | plan of action. Once or twice he tried to speak— 

The cook, a big, elderly man sitting with his to protest, to plead for the offender, but he knew 
pipe in his mouth by the stove in a corner of the he would be jeered at or cursed into silence. | 
cabin, uttered a low, grunting laugh, but said Every man’s face wore a determined look as they 
nothing. Jim ate a hearty meal. | filed out of the cabin. 

The night was chilly at that high altitude.| Then Jim turned toward the cook, who was 
After supper the men built a roaring fire of | lying on his bunk, and said: 
pine knots outside, and sat or sprawled at full| ‘You reckon they’ll do it?” 
length around it, with their pipes in their mouths, “Do what ?”’ 
telling stories and singing snatches of popular; ‘The crime they’ve talked about—Az// that | 
songs heard during their weekly visits to Carbon- | man ?”’ 
ado, a large mining camp ten miles distant. “Well, if they don’t it’ll be because he’s spry 





| know what they’re doing! 


| go to bed an’ go to sleep. 


enough to git out o' their way when he sees ‘em 
coming,” said the cook, with a careless laugh. 

“But he can’t,”’ said Jim. 
tive or thirty to one, an’ 
they aint got no right 
to! Oh, itll be a 
wicked, awful thing to 
do! They don’t reely plan to do it, do they ?’’ 

“You see if they don’t!”’ 

“But they mustn’t!’’ cried Jim, jumping to his 
feet. “Somebody's got to stop’em! They don’t 
They aint that man’s 
jedge. Somebody’s got to warn the man!” 

**Now lookee here, boy,”’ said the cook, as Jim 
snatched his old hat from a nail in the wall, 
“don’t you go to meddlin’ with this business, or 
it'll be the worse fer you. The best thing you 
kin do is to wash up them supper dishes an’ then 


” 


Will they 
murder him? 


*“Sleep!’’ cried Jim, ‘*you reckon I could go to 


| sleep knowin’ what's goin’ on up there in No 


Man’s Gulch? But they sha'’n’t do it—they 
sha’n’t, they sha’n’t! TI’ll stop ’em'”’ 

He ran swiftly out of the cabin into the 
darkness. It was a cloudless night, and the 
moon was just rising behind a distant mountain. 

The jumped claim, whose locality Jim knew 
perfectly from the talk at supper, was four miles 
from the Sweet Afton Mine. His eagerness to 


| save the man made him so fleet that he had gone 


a full mile before the men had left the mine. 
He met no one on the trail, and heard no sound 
but that of his own labored breathing and the 


| occasional snapping of a dry twig under his feet. 


When he reached the claim there was no light 
in the cabin, which stood in a little clearing 
among the pines a short distance from the bottom 
of the gulch. Jim ran swiftly toward it, and was 
within a few feet of the door when a harsh voice 
cried out, ‘‘Halt!”’ 

Jim saw the shining barrel of a gun, and heard 
the click of its lock. He stood still and cried out: 

“Don’t shoot me! I’ve come clean from the 
Sweet Afton Mine to teli you. There'll be as 
many as thirty men here in a few minutes, an’ 
they mean to kill you!” 

The man, with gun in hand, came forward to 
Jim, who, panting and gasping, stood leaning 
against a tree for support. There was a sharp 
pain in his side, and his lungs were sore. 

It was dark under the pines, and they could not 
see each other's faces distinctly. The man lita 
match and held the tiny flame to Jim’s pale face. 
When the little light had reached its fullest flame 


| Jim eried shrilly, “Dad!” 


The match fell from the man’s fingers. His 
voice was husky and unsteady as he laid a hand 
on Jim’s shoulder and said : 

“Jim! I knowed it was you the minute you 
spoke. You've the same voice you had when you 
was a little feller. What you doin’ ’way out 
here in this wild’ness, Jim? Was you lookin for 
your dad ?”’ 

Jim nodded his head. He could not speak. 
He clung to his father’s outstretched arm with 
trembling hands. His face was so white that his 
father cou!d see its pallor in the moonlight. 





Jim cried shrilly, “Dad! 


“Jim,’’ he said, fearfully, ‘“‘where’s your ma ?”’ 

‘‘She’s—oh, dad, she’s dead. She died almost 
two year ago; six months 
after you went away.” 

The hand slipped from 
Jim’s shoulder; the 
man’s arms fell heavily to his sides. After a 
moment he said: ‘I—I—aint so very much 
s’prised, Jim. It's what I expected you'd say.” 

‘She died sayin’ she b’leeved you was innercent, 
dad. She wanted me to find you and say so.” 

The man nodded his head slowly. A ray of 
moonlight fell on his face, and Jim saw the tears 
shining on his father’s cheeks. 

“IT was innercent of the thing I run away from 


Dead — Broken- 
hearted. 


| home fer, Jim, an’ I ought to have stayed to 


home and showed folks I was innercent; but I 
couldn’t. I come off out here, an’ I aint lived 
right. I got to thinkin’ that I might as well de 
mean an’ bad as to have folks think I was. It’s 
a poor way to argy, Jim—I see that too late.” 


“They'll be twenty- | 


They stood in silence for a moment, looking 
| into each other's tearful faces; then Jim said : 

“But you must hurry away from here, dad. 
Them men’ll be here any minute. Hurry away, 
dad, hurry !”” 

“I don't know as it’s wuth while,’’ replied the 
man. “I reckon they'd be doin’ a good job it 
they rid the world of all sech as me an’ —”’ 

“No, they wouldn’t,”’ cried Jim, piteously. 
“They aint no right to. They’d be doin’ worse’n 
you ever done, an’ they’d have it to answer for. 
Go away, goaway! You kin be good agin. Ma 
said to say that to you. There’s lots she wants 
me to tell you some time; but go now. Here, 
dad!” 

Jim’s hands went under his old coat and vest 
and he drew out a long belt. 

‘*Here’s money, dad; over a hundred dollars. 
I've saved it thinkin’ mebbe you’d need it if I 
ever found you. Ma thought it likely you’d come 
West, ‘cause yon'd 
talked so much ‘bout 
wantin’ to try minin’. 
I’m glad I found you, 
dad. You write to me at Carbonado. 
here till I hear from you, if it’s five years. 
the money and go.”’ 

The penniless man took the belt. 

‘You shall have it all agin, Jim,” he said. “I 
aint deservin’ of a son like you, but I—I —” his 
voice failed him. He walked slowly away and, 
turning suddenly, he went close up to Jim, put 
both arms around him, kissed him on the brow 
and hurried away among the pines. 

Fifteen minutes later thirty armed men sur- 
rounded the cabin. There was a bright light in 
the one window now. 

Bud French, the leader of the mob, and three 
or four others came cautiously up to the door and 
rapped loudly. Jim opened the door and stood 
before them with a lamp in his hand. 

**He’s gone,”’ Jim said, quietly. 

“Gone?” Bud French stared blankly at Jim. 
‘An’ what you doin’ here ?”’ 

**] come to tell him to go—to warn him.” 


Why Jim saved 
his Money. 


I'll stay 
Take 


* Why, you ——!”’ Bud French stared in 
speechless amazement at Jim. Presently he 
asked : 


“You say you come over here ahead of us and 
warned that feller to clear out?" 

Jim nodded his head. 

“You did? Well, do you know what may 
happen to you for that ?’’ 

**Mebbe you'll hang me in his stid,”’ said Jim, 
calmly. 

“IT dunno but the boys will do that very thing,” 
said Bud, with the blackest of scowls. ‘‘What’d 
you go an’ meddle with this thing for ?” 

**Because I didn’t think yon'd ought to do it, 
and—and—the man was—my dad.”" 

“Your dad ?”” 

*““My own dad,” said Jim. 

“Well, if1—’’ Bud became speechless again. 
The other men stared at the boy. 

He stood in silence before them, with no sign of 
fear. He had never looked more innocent and 
childlike to them than now. 

The group before the cabin door 
grew rapidly, and the new-comers 
were demanding to know what it 
all meant. Bud French stepped 
up to the open doorway, turned 
and faced the crowd. 

“The man’s gone,” he said. 
“This Jim here got ahead of us 
and told him to go.”’ 

An angry murmur followed, but 
Bud lifted his hand as a signal for 
silence. 

“Gentlemen,” he added, “the 
man was Jim’s own dad; an’ if 
any of you fellers wouldn't be 
glad you'd give warnin’ under 
sim lar circumstances, you'd ought 
to be hung higher’n Haman your 
own selves. That’s all 1 got to 
say.” 

He closed the door of the cabin 
behind him as he spoke, and in 
five minutes the men were on their 
homeward way. Then the owner 
of the claim entered the cabin. 

“It’s all right, boy,”’ he said 
to Jim; “but you'd better stay 
here with me to-night. You look 
clean beat out.” 

It was three months before 
Hank Morris brought a letter to 

Jim from Carbonado. 

Next morning Jim stood at the door when the 
| men were going out after breakfast. He offered 
| his hand to each of them in turn. 

“Good-by, boys,’ he said, “I’m goin’ away 
| to-day. I’m goin’ clean out to Californy. Dad's 
| out there, an’ he’s sent for me.” 
| He washed up the old tin dishes for the last 
| time, swept the cabin carefully and said good-by 
| to the cook. A few minutes later the men who 
| chanced to be working outside at the mine saw 

his long, lank figure ascending the Carbonado 
| trail. 

He stopped when he reached a sharp curve in 
the trail, waved his old hat toward the men and 
passed out of sight. 

But they remembered his gentle ways and his 
| kindly spirit long after he was gone, and they 
sometimes said that they hoped that Jim went to 
| @ father who had made himself worthy of such a 


son. J. L. Harpour. 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL FIRST. 


Oh, Lam the Fool of April, 
A zany in bells and cap! 

I rouse the owl in the hollow tree 
From his winter noontide nap. 

“Wake up!” Lery. “’Tis a summer night, 
The woods are in leafage drest; 

The whippoorwill’s out, and so is the fox. 
Up, slug-a-bed! leave your nest!" 


I touch the buds with my bauble, 
And the ninnies all believe : 
Jack Frost is off for a six months’ trip. 
Oh, how I laugh in my sleeve! 
I pipe the birds from the smiling south 
Tn time for to-morrow’s snow. 
Their feathers will ruffle, their claws will curl. 
Lam April First! I know! 


“Come out, little maid,” I whisper, 
“Why isn’t your garden sown?” 

I lead the streamlets a pretty dance 
Over moss, and stick, and stone. 

The seeds will be frozen, the water ice, 
Yet not a whit care I. 

I jeer, and flout, and shake my bells 

n the face of the changing sky. 


To the farmer’s wife I murmur, 
“Spring bonnet and muslin gown!” 
In the farmer’s ear, **No overcoat!” 
When he harnesses for town. 
Then the rain comes down witha whirl and dash, 
And I laugh aloud in glee. 
They never remember last year’s hoax! 
They always listen to me! 


Oh, Lam the Fool of April! 
But my jolly reign is brief. 
For the sun will smile, and the earth reply, 
In rapture of flower and leaf. 3 
Yet though they chase me from off the field 
With my carnival just begun, 
In twelve months more I am here again, 
For another day of fun, 
ALICE Brown, 
—— So 


For the Companion. 


THE BLIZZARD. 


A piercing shriek, a maddening swirl, 
Rnd the blinding storm is on 

The wind-swept branches writhe and curl, 
The fence and the road are gone ; ’ 

Not a landmark remains on the yawning plains, 
And the storm and the night are one. 


There are needles of sleet in the icy blast 
That pushes against the pane; 

There are choking billows of snow, that cast 
Their eddying depths amain, 

And whirl with a cry through the falling sky 
That moves upon the plain. 


Against the stack in huddled fear 
he unhoused cattle wait, 
From out the storm rack, shrill and clear, 
A horse neighs for his mate 
While a man in the storm with sturdy form 
Is battling with his fate. 


Alas! oh storm, for the days that dawn 
When thy secrets shall be read. 

Alas! for the pching hearts at home, 
With their sickening weight of dread. 

Alas! for the one who will not come 
Till the snows give up their dead. 


GEORGIANA HODGKINS. 





——2-@- —$____——_ 
For the Companion. 


AN INCIDENT IN VOLTAIRE’S LIFE. 


Voltaire passed the years between 1726 and 1729 
in England. He declared that this visit was the 
most important event in his life; yet it is a period 
which had been passed over by his biographers in 
silence, until Archibald Ballantyne recently wrote 
upon ‘*Voltaire’s Visit to England.” 

Voitaire just failed to see Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose funeral he attended in Westminster Abbey ; 
hut he consoled himseif by seeking the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Samuel Clarke, who was Newton’s 
friend. 

Doctor Clarke at first refused to meet Voltaire 
because of his religious unbelief. It happened 
that the distinguished Frenchman met a friend of 
Doctor Clarke, who asked him to make one of a 
party to which the doctor also was invited. Vol- 


taire kept the appointment, and seated himself | 
near the doctor, expecting to hear the good man | 


talk; but he remained silent. Hoping to force 


him into conversation, Voltaire, in general con- | 


versation with other persons present, gave expres- 
sion to the wildest statements that his imagination 
could suggest against religion. 

At last Doctor Clarke turned about, and looking 
him steadily in the face with the keen, eagle eyes 
for which he was remarkable, said: 

“Sir, do you acknowledge that two and two 
make four?” 


Voltaire made but a bare reply, and the subject | 
was dropped. He afterward showed great respect | 


for Doctor Clarke, and several interviews with 
him followed. 
But that which apparently made the greatest 


impression upon the great skeptic’s mind was this: | 


he noticed that Doctor Clarke never pronounced 
the word “‘God”’ without an air of contemplation 
and respect. He confessed the unusual impression 
which this had made upon him, and asked : 


‘‘How is it that you habitually speak so rever- | 


ently of the Deity ?”’ 

“IT have insensibly taken the custom from long 
association with Newton,’’ answered Clarke, 
seriously. 

“A custom,” Voltaire adds, 
ought to be that of all men.”’ 

He drew a correct conclusion. If we believe in 
God and in the sacredness of religion we should 
treat them reverently. Most men do not measure 
the impression they make in speaking of the 
things they hold as sacred. Flippancy here seems 
like insincerity. If Voltaire in his thorough 
skepticisin could be touched by a reverence rare 
in his day, how much more in these times must 
the casual seeker after truth be shocked by a lack 
of it! 

It is said that a few months after meeting Doctor 


‘which really 








Clarke, Voltaire wrote to a Quaker friend of his— 
| undoubtedly his only profession of faith: ‘In 
short, good sir, I believe in God.” 

This may have been the influence of Newton’s 
| belief through a friend upon this great man. The 
| great philosopher Leibnitz, while dying, cried out, 

“Thou God of Newton! Have mercy upon me!” 

It is a startling thought, and one not too famil- 

| iar to us, that we are responsible not only for the 

way in which we ourselves look at God, but for 
what we make Him to our friends. 
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THE FIRST TRIAL OF CHLOROFORM. 


While the discovery of anwsthetics in surgery 
was made by an American,—it is claimed for three 
| different men,—yet the first use of chloroform for 

the purpose was made by Doctor, afterward Sir 
James Simpson. Chloroform is still generally 
used by English surgeons, while in this country 
most surgeons prefer ether. A recent article in 
the Century by Miss Eve Simpson, his daughter, 


ments. In his resolution to discover some new 


and unobjectionable agent to produce insensibility | 


| under the surgeon’s knife, he was bold almost to 
rashness. He tried every new compound first upon 

| himself, and then, with a few devoted medical 
friends, made further tests of all such as seemed 
to promise success. 


In the year 1847, especially, he had been working 


hard, holding, with Professor Miller, Doctor Duncan 

and Doctor Keith, a sort of anesthetic seance every 

night after supper. So many strange, unpleasant, 

and more or less dangerous mixtures were tried by 
| these gentlemen, that one of them, Professor Miller, 
| made it his custom to make a brief call at breakfast- 
| time every morning in order, as he would say 
| cheerfully, to hear if any of the experimenters of 
the evening before were dead yet. 

It was one evening in November, after having 
tried several other substances with little effect, 
that Doctor Simpson bethought himself of a small 
bottle of chloroform which he had meant to try, 
and which must be somewhere about the place. A 
search was instituted, and it was found under a 
heap of waste paper. 

It was tried at once. Immediately a delightful 
excitement seized upon the doctors; their talk 
became brilliant, mirthful, and then positively 
hilarious. Professor Miller, Mrs. Simpson, and 


ent, became much interested in listening to the 
doctors as they expatiated upon the charms, quali- 
ties and agreeable effects of the new fluid. Pro- 
fessor Miller relates what ensued: 

“Suddenly there was a talk of sounds bein 
heard like those of a cotton-mill, louder and louder 
—ia moment more, then all was quiet, and thena 
crash! 

“On awaking, Doctor Simpson’s first perception 
was mental. ‘This is far stronger and better than 
ether,’ said he to himself. His second was to note 
that he was prostrate on the floor, and that snp | 
- friends about him there was both confusion anc 
alarm. 

‘Hearing a noise, he turned about, and saw 
Doctor Duncan beneath a chair; his jaw had 
dropped, his eyes were staring, his head was bent 
| half under him. He was quite unconscious, and 

was snoring in a most determined and alarming 

manner. More noise still, and much motion. 
| “Then his eyes overtook Doctor Keith’s feet and 
| logs making valorous efforts to overturn the supper- 

table, or more probably to annihilate everything 
that was on it. I say ‘more probably,’ for frequent 
repetitions of inhalation have confirmed, in the 
case of my esteemed friend, a character for mania- 
cal and unrestrained destructiveness, under chloro- 
form in the transition stage.” 








But the daring doctors were extricated from — 
the legs of chairs and tables, and soon recoverec 
themselves and were filled with triumph at the 
success of their new anesthetic. When Doctor 
Simpson became Sir James Simpson, he took for 
his motto Victo Dolore (pain conquered), which 
certainly meant more and was more honorably 
earned than the mottoes of most noblemen and 
noble houses. 
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WRECK OF A PILOT-BOAT. 


The Rev. Thomas Treanor, whose first book, 
“Heroes of the Goodwin Sands,” was full of thrill- 
ing incidents of actual adventure and heroism, 
drawn from his experience among the sailors of 


| to Seamen, has recently published a second vol- 
ume, “The Log of a Sky-Pilot,”—that being the 
sailors’ nickname for a clergyman,—which proves 
| as interesting as the first. The chapter on the lug- 
|@ers, as the English pilot-boats are commonly 
| called, gives a vivid idea of the perils encountered 

by these fine, stanch, open boats of from twenty to 


twenty-five tons, which often battle with terrific | 


seas, trusting to the seamanship of their crews. 


Their escapes are nfarvellous. Yet tragedies 
sometimes occur. Oftenest, when a lugger goes 
down, she takes all hands with her, but it is not 
always so. It was not so in the case of the Deal 
lugger Success, which set sail in November, 1891. 
The weather was bad, and before long her crew 
| were forced to anchor in the shelter of a headland, 
where they hoped to ride out the gale. 

The boat lay straining at her two powerful long 
cables. One man was at the helm, endeavoring to 
keep her from sheering wildly and taking in too 


much water; another was at the pump, trying to | 


rid her of that which leaped into her and was 
blown into her in spite of their efforts. The gale 
constantly increased in fury. 

“It’s raining hard with the wind,” said one man. 


cried another. 
Then they observed that the water in the boat 
deepened. ‘For God’s sake,” shouted the helms- 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


gives an interesting account of her father’s experi- 


one or two members of the family who were pres- | 


It is little wonder that Mrs. Simpson was alarmed. | 


Deal and the Downs as Chaplain of the Missions | 


“No, ’taint rain; it’s the sea blown into dust!” | 


| would not answer, and shaking hands with him 
| before they jumped. As they were almost ready, 
| one of them said to another: 

“Tom, you’re a stronger man than me, and if I 
don’t do it, tell my wife my 
last thought was of her.” 
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| his hand and promised. 
As he did so a glance 
showed them that the 
third man had_ been 
washed away. His arm 
was thrown up for an 
instant, and he was 
| gone. 

They sprang over- 
| board, and . bold 
and skilful swimming 
—now back, now for- 


terrible recoil, now thrown Vesonty forward again 
—they made their way at length tot 
they dropped on the sand, beaten, bruised, chilled, 
exhausted and nearly insensible, but safe. 

The man in the punt soon rejoined them; it was 
his fifth almost miraculous escape from death by 
drowning. 


aA Re ae ae 
For the Companion. 


THE LAND OF “PRETTY SOON.” 


I know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things which we meant to achieve. 
It is walled with the money we meant to have saved; 
And the pleasures for which we grieve 
| The kind words unspoken, the promises broken 
} And many a coveted boon, 
| Are stowed away there in that land somewhere— 
| The land of ‘Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame, 
j sens about in the dust. 

And many a noble and lofty aim 

Covered with mould and rust. 

| And oh; this place, while it seems so near, 
| Is farther away than the moon. 
| Though our purpose is fair yet we never get there— 
| To the land of **Pretty Soon.” 


| The road that leads to that mystic land, 
| Is strewn with pitiful wrecks 
And the ships that have sailed for its shining strand, 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
| Itis farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
| And farther at night than at noon; 
Oh let us beware of that land down there— 
| The land of **Pretty Soon.” : 


| ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


<-oe ____—__ 

| WHAT HE HAD CAUGHT. 

| The New York Sun prints an amusing tale, which 

| the reader may receive with as many ounces of 

| allowance as he thinks necessary. It is connected 
with the wreck of a circus train in a rather wild 

| Southern country. Many of the cages of the 


} 
| menagerie were 


woods and fields. 
| the arrival of a wrecking-train, an old colored 
| man, with a business look about him, approached 
| the circus manager. 
| “Boss,” he said, “do I git anythin’ if I cotch de 
| giraffee what got away last night?” 
“No giraffe got away,” was the reply. 
| “Wal, I cotched somethin’ ober on my place dat 
must ha’ got away from somebody. My ole woman 


| done say it’s a giraffee, but mebbe it’s a elephant.” | 


| “Our elephants are all here, but one of the camels 
| is gone.” 
| “Mebbe it’s a camel. I nebber seed no camel. 
He aint got no wings nor nuftin’.” 
“Does it look like a horse or a cow?” 
“No, sah. My boy Henry says it’s a ’nosceros, 
| but I’se a little suspicious dat it haint.” 
“We have no rhinoceros, but it may be our sacred 
| bull from India.” 
| Does yo’ sacred bull growl like a dawgan’ show 
| his teef?” 
“No ” 


“Does he walk roun’ a nigger’s cabin, an’ take a 
dawg by de neck an’ shake de life outen him, an’ 
roar an’ roar?” 

“No. It must be one of our lions! 
mean to say you have captured a lion?” 

“Can’t say, boss. It’s somethin’ dat growls an’ 
roars an’ switches his tail. Him didn’t wanter 
come along, but I jest tied a rope roun’ his ne¢k an’ 

made him. He's tied up to dat 
tree ober dere, an’ I reckon yo’ 
oughter gimme ’bout two bits for 
a | trouble.” 


road with the old 
man, and about a 


tree and 





| looking much disgusted, 

| was the biggest lion of 

| the menagerie. 

| “Dunno if it’s an elephant or 
& *nosceros or a giraffee,” said 

the colored man, as he went up 

| and began loosening the rope, 
“but yere he am, an’ bein’ as he 

| killed my dawg, an’ bein’ as I had ter drag him all 

| de way ober, mebbe you’ll make it fo’ bits.” 

“Man alive!” gasped the manager, as he handed 
the negro a silver dollar. 
was a lion?” , 

“No. Nebber done knowed what he was. Jest 
| got a rope an’ made him come along; an’ when he 
| growled an’ roared I hammered him wid dis stick. 
| Much obleeged, sah.” 





| man, “send another man aft to pump! The water’s | 


| gaining on us!” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ shouted back the oldest sea-dog of 
the crew. ‘“Let’s have a song,” and he struck up 
encouragingly, at the full pitch of his voice: 


Come, cheer up, my lads, 


’Tis for glory we steer! ¢ 


But the alarm was true. 
| struck by some floating wreckage, and injured 
| beyond help. The water was gaining, and their 


| one hope was to run for the land. They did so, the | 


| poor Success sinking under their feet as she flew 
shoreward. At last, among leaping breakers and 
a cloud of spray, she struck upon a shoal two hun- 


dred yards from the beach—two hundred desperate | 


| yards between them and safety! 
| The men rushed to their punt, but just as they 
loosed it a great wave swept itaway, and one man 
alone reached it by a tremendous leap. He was 
whirled away in it, helpless. 

Of the other four men, one seemed dazed, and 
made no further effort. The others prepared to 
swim for the beach. It was bitter cold. They 


The boat had been | 


j — 
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| GREENLAND BIRD-SKINS. 


| To the Eskimo woman, says Doctor Nansen, the 
| mouth is like a third hand, especially in the prepa- 
| ration of skins, which is a very considerable part 
of her work. As a consequence, the front teeth of 
the older women are often worn away to the merest 
stumps. The Eskimo method of preparing bird- 
skins is extremely peculiar and therefore interest- 
ing, and is thus described: 

The first step is carefully to dry the feathers; 
then the skins are turned inside out, and the layer 
of fat is scraped away as thoroughly as possible 
with a mussel shell or a spoon, and is eaten, being 
| esteemed a great delicacy. Then the skins are 
| hung up under the roof to dry. 
| After a few days the last remnants of fat are 

removed from them by means of chewing; then 
they are dried again, then washed in warm water 





ward, now tossed helpless, now in the grasp of the | 


e beach, where | 


broken, it appears, and their | 
| occupants had full opportunity to escape to ‘the | 
While all hands were waiting 


You don’t | 


a Do 

Yan ts a quarter of a mile | 
Are away, tied to a 
Pye persimmon- 


“Didn’t you know this | 


| stripped to their shirts, tearing out the sleeves to | with soda and soap three times over, then rinsed 
| be less encumbered, and then awaited a favorable | out in very cold water, pressed, and hung up for 
i moment; bidding good-by to their comrade, who | the final drying. If the feathers are to be removed 





so that only the down is left, as, for example, in 
the case of the eider duck, they are plucked out 
when the skin is half-dry. Then it is thoroughly 
dried and cut up, and so is ready for use. 

The chewing is a very remarkable process. The 
operator takes the dry skin, almost ru ty with 
fat, and chews away at one spot till all the fat is 
sucked out and the skin is soft and white; then the 
chewing area is slowly widened, the skin gradually 
ene farther and farther into the mouth, often 
until it disappears entirely, to be spat out again 
at last with every oy of fat chewed away. 

This industry fs for the most part carried on by 
the women and children, and is very highly relished 
by reason of the quantity of fat it enables them to 
absorb. In times of scarcity, the men are often 
glad enough to be allowed to do their share. 

It is a strange scene that is presented when one 
enters a house and finds the whole popes thus 
| engaged in chewing, each with a skin in his mouth. 
| The peculiar excellence of the Greenland bird-skin 
| is due to this process. 
| 
| <—o-- 


TWO STANDARDS. 


Jokes of a “practical” order are usually danger- 
| ous in one way or another, but a story is told of 
| one harmless joke which illustrated the power of 
imagination in an amusing way some years ago. 


At the time when most of the North River sloops 
came in at Coenties Slip, the Levant, a packet from 
Fishkill, anchored off the Battery to wait for a 
change of tide. A passenger who had been for 
the first time in his life on a sailing vessel, and 

| who had been anxously begging to steer the craft, 
not egy that the vessel was at anchor, was told 
| at last that he might take the helm. 

He obeyed the summons with alacrity, and lis- 
| tened to the captain’s cautions in regard to keeping 
| clear of other vessels and so forth, and then the 
| captain went below. 
he tide was rushing by at a great rate, and the 

amateur helmsman felt much gratified with the 
| progress his craft 
was making as he 
looked down at the 

water. 
Tn time, however, 
an investiga 
tion of the 
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| surrounding land- F J 

| scape led to aslight Ja | 

| feeling of dissatisfaction on his “F) p 

| part, which steadily increased as 

| time wenton. At last the captain appeared again, 

| and inquired gravely how he was getting on. 
“Well,” replied the amateur, with a dubious 

| smile, “I appear to be gettin’ on first-rate by water, 

Fe plaguy slow by land, if I’m any judge, cap- 
n?” 


————_—_ + eo 
A TREE WAR. 

Americans often complain that all good things to 
eat, drink and wear are adulterated, counterfeited 
and imitated. This is true everywhere, no doubt, 
but in this country we are very little aware to what 
| extent adulteration may be carried. For that we 

must go to some of the countries of the Old World, 
| Whose products we are often expected to suppose 
| are much better than our own. 


An affair which has attracted some attention in 
| the French press ee illustrates this fact. 
| Not long ago the municipality of the city of Saint 
| Denis decided to plant trees in a certain square. 
| The mayor proposed to plant plane-trees, but the 
| city council declared that acacias must be chosen. 

The mayor refused to authorize any other than 
| plane-trees, and used his authority to order a supply 
| of trees of that sort. 

Then the city council refused to appropriate 

money for plane-trees. The mayor was formally 

| rp upon to give his reasons for his action, and 
1d so. 

“TI will have planes,” he said, “because it is well 
known that this tree is the only one in existence 
out of the bark of which cocoa is not made. If we 
do not plant plane-trees, we shall have our public 
| trees stripped of their bark, and the product used 

in adulterating our morning cocoa!” 

This argument did not prevail with the council- 
| men, who at last accounts were standing out against 
| the mayor, and leaving him with his unplanted 
| plane-trees on his hands. 
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he cireus hands went up the | 


| HIS MESSAGE. 

When Colonel Tamblyn was commander at Fort 
Fletcher, Kansas, he had an Irishman for orderly, 
| who was noted for his remarkable manner of twist- 

ing messages. One day two men who vere em- 

ployed by Butterfield’s Overland Despatch Com- 
pany were killed near the fort by Indians. 


On the following day Colonel Tamblyn said to 

his orderly, ““Take my compliments to the company 

| commanders, and tell them to notify their compa- 

| nies that those two men who were killed by the 

Indians yesterday will be buried this afternoon at 

| two o’clock, and I would like to have as many as 
can make it convenient, attend their funeral.” 

The orderly accidentally found the company 
commanders together, and touching his cap, deliv- 
ered his message as follows: “The colonel sends 
his compliments, and directs you to notify those 
two men that were killed by the Indians that they 
will be buried at two o’clock to-day, and he would 

like to have as many as can make it convenient 


attend their funeral.” 

Perceiving from the expression of the com- 
manders’ faces that something was wrong, he 
touched his cap again, and said in a somewhat 
aggrieved tone: “There may be a joke about it, 
sorrs, but if there is, it’s on the colonel, for he told 
me so! 


—<-@- 
GOLD- DIGGING. 


Perhaps it was not an old ‘“Forty-niner’ who 
gave the following description, but it was a man 
who knew the work in question. Like most en- 
thusiasts, however, he underrates the trial and 
disappointment involved. 


It’s the prettiest work I ever did. It’s the fas- 
cination of it; when you’ve struck it pretty rich 
and see your gold right in front of you, when you’re 
piling it up every half-hour of the day, with a 
nugget, now and again, as big as a bullet to cheer 
you 


“ And then when the evening comes and you count 
it up and find it a hundred odd dollars, just picked 
out o’ the earth that day, well, there’s nothing 
like it! 

Then, when you don’t strike it, you always think 
you’re going to, next day; and it’s just as exciting 
earing other men tell in the evening what they’ve 

— out, as it is counting over your own. Why, 


’ 


ve been three or four months at a time without 
making a dollar and without a cent in my pocket, 
but gee-whittaker! the excitement of it don’t give 
!a man time to think how hard up he is! 
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For the Companion. 


NO WONDER. 


In his snowbank bed the little March hare 
Was slumbering peacefully, 

Till the snowdrop bells rang for breakfast-time, 
Then merrily up jumped he. 

But, poor little hare, his cupboard was bare, 
And no clover-field could he see, 

For the snow all around had covered the ground, 
And the wind with his fur made free. 

And it laughed outright at his hungry plight, 
With a roar of saucy glee, 

And I’m sorry to say that the little March hare 
Was as mad as a hare can be. 

E. H. T. 


oe ______ 
For the Companion. 


GROWING BALLOONS. 


The twins were sitting on the floor in back of 
the lace curtains at the window, and if Aunt Ruth 
had not been so. busy reading she would have 
known that they were up to something. Outside 
the rain was coming down as fast as it could. 
Bob and Bess had watched it a long time, and 
they had sighed enough sighs to make an engine 
go, but aunty had not even looked up. 


Soon they came out from behind the curtain, 


and with mischief in their eyes they went up 
to the willow rocker at the other window. 

*“‘Aunty,”’ said Bess. 

‘sWell?’’ asked Aunt Ruth, looking up from 
her book. 

“If you play one game of ‘Questions’ with 
us, we will leave you alone all the afternoon.”’ 

“Just one game!"’ put in Bob. ‘Just think 
how you would feel if you was a fellow that 
went to school every day, and when you were 
going to have some fun on Saturday it would 
rain.”* 

Aunt Ruth laughed and turned her book 
upside down on her lap. She had heard the 
sighs; she didn’t think she would get 
through so easily as with one game of 
“Questions.” 

*“‘Questions’’ was a game Bob and Bess 
had invented. There were so many ques- 
tions they wanted to ask, and no one would 
take the time to answer them, so they 
made up a game. Each one in turn asked 
a question of some one, and if that person 
could not answer they paid a forfeit. Ten 
questions made a game. 

‘*You begin,”’ said Bess, laughing. 

“Say, what is the man-in-the-moon’'s 
grandfather's father’s name?’’ demanded 
Bob. 

“O children!’* said Aunt Ruth. Shesaw 
she was caught. ‘‘What must my forfeit 
be ?”” 

“Tell a story! tell a story!’’ shouted 
both children at once. 

Tell one about when you went to school,” 
suggested Bess. ‘‘You can remember one, ‘cause 
you went to school all the time until last year.” 

Aunt Ruth put her hand under her chin to 
think. 

‘“‘When I was seven years old, I was in a class 
with other girls who were older, and they loved to 
tease me all they could, and there was one girl 
who told me many things that were not true, just 
because I believed everything she told me. I'll 
tell you how she fooled me once, and that must do 
for a story. 

“She came to school one*day and showed me 
some seeds. ‘Just think! they are balloon seeds,’ 
she said. 

‘Balloon seeds?’ I asked, and I suppose my 
eyes were wide open and my mouth, too. 

** *Yes,’ she said, ‘you put them in a flower-pot 
and soon they will grow, and instead of flowers 
balloons on strings will grow from them,—red and 
blue,—and whenever you want a balloon all you 
need do is cut off a string.’ 

***Will the balloons go up?’ I asked. 

***Yes they will,’ she said; ‘and if you give me 
your new gum ball you may have them.’ 

“Of course I gave her my new ball and carried 
the seeds home to mamma after school. Mamma 
laughed at me, and told me not to believe all 
Emma told me, but she let me plant the seeds in 
a flower-pot. Perhaps she was curious to know 
what kind of seeds they were. Soon little green 
leaves appeared, and I thought the balloons were 
coming sure. I planned to do many things with 
all I'd raise, I was going to start a balloon shop 
in our yard, and sell them to boys and girls. 

‘*‘When spring came, mamma planted my stalks 


outdoors, and they grew so fast up the strings | 


mamma had tied to the side of the house, for she 
saw they were vines, that one day I found a bud. 
But it was so small, and I was very much disap- 
pointed. Ina few days it opened, and what do 
you think it was?” 

“A flower that looked like a balloon ?’’ asked 
Bess. 

‘Nothing but a morning-glory,”’ answered Aunt 
Ruth. “I did not get very rich selling those.” 








when aunty suddenly said, ‘‘Now it’s my turn to 
ask a question.”’ She knew Bob and Bess had 
planned to ask foolish questions each time, and 
demand a story for forfeit for every one. But she 
was wise, too. 

‘““What is the capital of the state of Ohio?” 

And alas! neither of the twins could answer 
that simple question. Then Aunt Ruth laughed. 
“Go and play without disturbing me until supper- 
time for your forfeit,’’ she said, and picked up her 
book again. 

Bob and Bess were astonished, they were caught 
in their own trap. 

“Let's hunt up paper bags and blow them up 
like balloons, then bust them,”’ said Bob. 

“Let’s,”’’ said Bess. 


es 


For the Companion. 


THE GREAT SECRET. 


“I would so like a surprise!’ exclaimed Edith. 
‘Blanche had the loveliest surprise yesterday! 
| Her aunt brought her a great big doll ’most as 
| tall as she is!”’ 

“T’ve got five surprises for you,” 
mamuina. 

“Five! O mamma, what are they ?”’ 

“They are black and white, and soft and 
cunning. You can play with them 
better than you can with a big 
doll, because they will run and 
jump and eat and sleep,’’ mamma 
continued. 

“Will they ?”’ said 
Edith, thoughtfully. 

“O mamma, are they 

furry ?”’ 

| **¥es,” 

| mamma. 
“May be they’re 

| kittens! O mamma, 

lare they really and 

truly kittens ?"’ said 

Edith, as she danced 

around the room. 





laughed 





answered 


|mamma again. ‘Mike found them up in the 
barn-chamber.”” 
| Edith ran to the barn as fast as her little feet 
| would carry her. 

‘““You dear, darling kitties!’’ she said; as she 
squeezed the soft bits of fur one after the other. 
|“Oh, I’m so delighted! Why, it’s a regular 
party, a surprise party, isn't it, mamma? I 
| must go and tell Blanche all about it!’’ 


<-o- ——- 


} For the Companion. 
| 
RUB-A-DUB. 

Rub.a-dub, dub—three plants in a tub— 
And what do you think I see? 

A tulip, a lily, 

A daffy-down-dilly, 
And all of them blooming for me. 


2oo———_ 





Onsz evening Linda was looking through a 
history and chanced to come upon the lithograph, 
‘“‘General Gage and the Boston Boys.’’ She man- 

| aged to decipher the title underneath and then, 
| after looking critically at the pictured faces of the 


The children were thinking over the balloons| ‘You have guessed my surprise,” laughed | 





| forty or fifty sturdy youths, said demurely, | 


| Well, Mrs. Boston must have had an awful big 
| family of boys, I think!” 





















The real deere. “hid 


how tree-trunks, Mr. Wilkins told us we'd better | 
put covers over them, ‘cause it would keep the 
sticks and bark and everything out of the maple 


For the Companion. 


THE GOOD WIND THAT BLEW 
NOBODY ILL. 


It blew a kiss from Elsie, 
Straight from her finger-tips, 

Over the way to grandma, 
And left it on her lips. 


It blew slow Tommy schoolward, 
So he wasn't late again. 

It blew away the cobwebs 
From puzzled Polly’s brain. 


It blew the dry leaves, dancing, 
Hither and thither and yon, 

And Ted with the sorry toothache 
Forgot it, watching the fun. 


It blew the flapping clothes dry 
On Lrish Norah’s line. 
It blew away a cloud or two 
From the face of the dear sunshine. 


It blew a laugh from the children 
Into tired mamma’s ear. 

It blew past Debby’s grieved blue eyes, 
And blew away a tear. 


It blew the good ship By- Low, 
Becalmed, with baby in it, 

Due westward to Noddle’s Island, 
Allin a twinkling minute. 


Oh, it played the missionary 
All the windy, livelong day, 
And then, with a whistle merry, 
It blew itself away! 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


“ALL BUT” AND “EXACTLY.” 
“Did you do exactly as Mr. Wilkins told you ?” 
| inquired mamma. 

“*Yes,’’ answered Bobby, ‘all but —”’ 





syrup!” 

“But there wasn’t anything in the syrup!” 
declared Fred, ‘‘so it’s every bit as good! 
know where it has gone, mamma, for there was 

| ‘most a boiler full, and Mr. Wilkins said, ‘Boil it 
| hard and fast, boys.’ That is just what he said, 
| mamma!” 

| Two sorry little faces looked into the boiler, 
| now nearly empty. The “‘sap’’ was as thin and 
| white as water, and in spite of all Bobby's 
| endeavors, with a big iron spoon as an aid, not a 
| tiny bit of sugar could be found. 

Mamma tried to look very sober, but her eves 
| would twinkle. 

‘What have I always told you boys?” 

| asked. 


she 


I don’t 


| 


“Always to mind everything you tell us!’ an- | 


| 


swered Bobby and Fred together. 


‘*We had a severe storm last night, and what do 


you think your pails were full of?” 
inquired. 

“I don’t know,”’ said Fred. 

“Full of rain-water !”’ said mamma. 

“But they were half-full before yesterday,” 
asserted Bobby, ‘half-full of really and truly 
sap, namma!” 
“And then the rain came,’’ continued mamma, 
| ‘and filled the pails over and over again till there 
was no sap left.” 

“It would have been such fun to make our own 
maple sugar,’’ sobbed Fred. 

“Supposing you do it all over, and do it exactly,” 
| suggested mamma. 
‘‘Maybe we could,” said Bobby. 
So they made their maple sugar after all. 

MARGARET DANE. 


mamma 


a _ 


“All but—all but putting the covers over!” 


interrupted Fred. 
“Putting the covers over!’’ said mamma. 
“Yes, over the pails. After we had bored the 
holes and put in the plugs and hung the pails on 


” 





CHARLOTTE, complaining of boarding-school, 


said : 
between meals. Why, auntie, from breakfast to 
” 


| dinner you just had to starve! 


“The worst of all, was nothing to eat | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


ANAGRAMS.—OLD FRIENDS. 


1. [ fold fads. 2. Hasty inch. 3. Searsinus. 4 
A Brutus! 5. “Blown” lass. 6. Miss Roper. 7. 
Men on sea. 8. Row ponds. 9%. Bare shell. 10. O, 


I break snow. 12. Do rob tool. 
2. 
LITERARY PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Whom do they picture? Who took them? 


1. Three-fifths genius, and two-fifths pure fudge. 


mine club! 11. 


2. Here lies our sovereign lord, the king 
Whose word no man relies on. 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 


3. To love her was a liberal education. 


4. He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


5. This man I thought had been a lord among 
wits, but I find he is only a wit among lords. 


6. Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


7. For in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar and saltness agree. 


8. The soil out of which such men as he are 
made is good to be born on, good to live on, good 
to die for and be buried in. 


9. He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased, he could whistle 
them back. 


10. He left him a name 
With never a stain 
For our tears to wash away. 


ll. He had a head which statuaries loved to 
copy, and a foot the deformity of which the beg- 
gars in the street mimicked. 


12. Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 


18. Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 


14. The clear, sweet singer with the crown of 
snow, 

Not whiter than the thoughts that housed 
below. 


15. Whose wit in the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 


16. Were’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
*Tis to thee that I would drink. 


17. Wecarved nota line, and we raised nota 
stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
18. Since Chaucer was alive and hale 
No man hath walked along our road with 
steps 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. 


19. 


Others abide our question. Thou art 


ree, 
We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art 
still, 
Out-topping knowledge. 
20. The long self-sacrifice is o’er, 
The great world.victor’s victor will be 
seen no more. 
21. The solitary monk who shook the world 
From Pagan slumber, when the Gospel 


trump 
Thundered its challenge from his dauntless lips 
In peals of truth. 


22. Grand, gloomy and peculiar, he sat upon the 
throne a sceptred hermit, wrapped in the solitude 


| of his own originality. 


3. 


AN ENIGMA.—WHAT AM I ? 


My birthplace is on the mountain. 
Through the lovely valleys I roam. 

I’m never seen on the restless sea, 
Though I make the sea my home. 


Mighty and great, as I go, I grow, 
Increasing in size and power, 

Yet I drift and drift to a lower grade 
And am more of a servant each hour. 


Of steel and of stone I can carry a load 
Yet I shrink ’neath the weight of a child, 

I fell from above, yet rise out of the ground, 
And am boldest when counted most wild. 


I never appear on the crowded street, 
Though I visit city and town, 

And when | am rising to perilous height, 
The more rapid am gliding down. 


Tiny my head, as a fairy’s cup, 
My mouth might take in a whale. 
Wherever I travel I wear a broad track, 
Still I leave behind me no trail. 


I travel and travel and never turn back, 
For the place of my birth never yearn, 

Yet am found forever in the same lovely spot, 
Though I travel and never return. 


4. 


THE HAULING OF THE NET. 


A Revolutionary weapon. 

. Something found in a bird-cage. 

. A perfume and a spear-thrust. 

. Rather more than a good surgeon. 
A singer. 

. A Hypochondriac. 

. An imperfect shadow. 

8. David’s great-great-grandfather. 
9. One “backward in coming forward.” 
10. Some of a lady’s jewels. 

ll. All the earth and a bit of wire. 


“1D oe oon 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bear, toad, ant, ape, pig, cow, hen, dog, cat, 
bat, hawk, gnu, horse, owl, goat, rat, sloth, llama, 
lion. 

2. Lock and key, quay. 

3. Egg-rolling. 


4. EntaiL, Alkall, 
RecesS— Easter Lilies. 


SorreL, TivolI, Entick, 
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A DOG. 


BITTEN BY 





Boys and girls who have begun to make collec. | 
tions, whether of stamps, autographs, or anything | 
else, should guard against becoming victims to the | 
“collector’s ferocity,” of which complaint is some- 
times made. Some people, undoubtedly, are born | 
collectors. They begin to make collections, possi- 
bly of pebbles or shells, before they are four years 
old. Later they collect postage-stamps, perhaps; 
and when they are grown up they may be collec. 
tors of old furniture, rare books, timepieces, or 
other interesting objects. Other people, on the 
contrary, do not care enough about collecting to be 
willing to collect even their wits or their bills. 


The “collector’s ferocity” is a disease to which 
collectors of autographs may be said to be espe- 
cially liable. When they have resolved to obtain a 
certain autograph, they can seldom be turned 
aside from their purpose. M. G. Lenétre, a French 
author, relates in a Parisian review an anecdote 
about Alexandre Dumas, the elder, which is to the 
point. 

Dunas, when at Saint Germain, received from a 
friend a very big dog, which bore the gentle name 
of Mouton, or “sheep. ” The very day after its 
arrival, when the great author was in the heat of 
composition on one of his novels, with Mouton 
lying asleep by his side, Dums - extended his right 
hand to caress the animal. The dog, waked from 
his sleep, snapped at the hand, and bit the flesh to 
the bone. 

Dumas was not to be stopped in his work by such 
a trifle as this, He wrapped a handkerchief around 
his bleeding right hand, and went on writing with 
Lis left. 

The news of the accident spread in Saint Ger- 
main. Next day, as Dumas was at his desk, he 
heard a knock at his door, and presently was aware 
that an unknown man was standing near him. 

“What do you want?” asked Dumas. 

“Monsieur Dumas,” said the man, “I hav e ven- 
tured to come to ask you for your autograph.” 

“Well, well! This is a bad time for such an 
errand. ! was bitten by a dog yesterday, and have 





to write with my left hand.” 

“That’s just Why I came, sir. It occurred to me 
that it might be my last chance —” 

“What do you mean?” 

pe hy, sir, that the dog might turn out to be mad, 
and — 


Dumas turned pale. Calling his servant, he bade | 
him bring in Mouton and a dish of water. The 
dog, who happened to be thirsty, lapped up the 
water with eagerness. 

Then Dumas, reassured, put the autograph-col- 
lector out of the door and went on with his work. 
Somewhat later than this Dumas was asked by | 
Prince Metternich, Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
for his autograph. 

“Very glad to give it to your excellency,” said 
Dumas; and taking en and paper, he wrote: 

“Received of the Prince de Metternich twenty- 
five bottles of his best Johannisberger wine.— 

ALEX. DUMAS.” | 

This proved to be a very costly autograph to the | 
prince, for, asa am nobleman, he could not well | 
refuse to make the “receipt” good ; and old Johan- 
nisberger wine is enormously expensive. 

Many collections of objects insignificant in them 
selves have become interesting and important as 
a whole. One of these was a collection of old 
trousers buttons, and another was a collection of 
mustard-pots. The chief element in the value of 
such a collection is the care and caution with | 
which it is made. The button-collector was once | 
offered a trousers-button said to have been worn 
by Charlemagne, but he did not add it to his 
collection ! ! 


+o 


SHREWDNESS OF BARBARIANS. 


The “Yankee nation” takes great credit to itself 
for its ingenuity, but a wider acquaintance with 
the world would probably lessen its pretensions. 
Wild animals and uncivilized men—all creatures, 
in short, who live by their wits—have almost of 
necessity the quality of shrewdness highly devel- 
oped, at least in certain directions. 


Captain Lugard, the African traveller, quotes his | 
brother as expressing the highest admiration for 
“the wonderful instinct” of the jungle tribe of 
Gonds, in India, with whom he had practised tiger- 
shooting. 

“If you dropped a Gond from a balloon in the 
heart of a forest unknown to him, and then sud- 
‘denly ‘went for’ him with a thick stick, he would 
take the identical path that a tiger would adopt, 
and it would be — to be the shortest possible 
— out of the jun 

aptain Lugard on a similar testimony to the 
ready wit of the Swahilis, natives of East Africa. 
He had occasion to build a fort with all speed, and | 
for that purpose he needed les. They were 
difficult to procure, but as he remarks, “The 
Swahili is a wonderful fellow, when pr essed, for | 
‘making bricks without straw.’ | 

Not a tree was in sight, and there were only a 
dozen axes for two hundred and fifty men; but he 
sent all hands out after timber. Each man was to 
bring a log, or two men might bring one log, if it 
was exceptionally large, and only after that was 
done were they to be at liberty to collect their own 
food for the da And the logs were brought. In 
Captain Lugar ’s words: 

“Tell a Swahili he has to produce a pole before | 
he can eat his dinner, and though you cannot see a | 
tree on the horizon, he will arrive with a pole | 
before you have decided in your mind which is the | 
best direction in which to start your search.” | 
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FORMAL PREACHING. 


The skeleton of a sermon, as its name implies, is 
better kept concealed. It is meant for use, not for 
show. 


Sixty years ago, according to Doctor Mines, there 
was a French Huguenot preacher in New York—a 
queer little man, of unimpeachable learning and 

dulness—who modelled his sermons exactly after 
the pattern laid down in Claude’s “Essay on Preach. 
ing.” Usually he preached in French, but when he | 

resorted to English the effect was irresistible. 

He not only built his discourse upon a set plan, 
but was careful to have the fact known and appre- 
ciated. To that end he announced in turn each of | 
its divisions. | 

“Now we have de oration,” he would say grav ely; | 
and then, “Now we have de peroration.’ 

His masterpiece of effectiveness was exhibited 
when, with a befittingly solemn face, he gave out 
the thrilling announcement: 

“And now, my friends, we come to de pa-tet-ic.” | 
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A SUMMER boarder inguired at the local book- 
store for the “Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and 
was snappishly informed, “This aint no post-office.” | 


obtain protitable work | 


MEN & W WOME selling our extracts and 


specialties. P. W. THAYER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELL TELEPHONES. 





STAM MPS, 100all diff., Honduras, etc.,lic. Agts.wtd, 50 
p.c. List i A. Stegmann 2706 Eads Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








0 ALL Either wote. Guitar, Ban- 
FRI FE T0 rf 4 or Mandolin player’s 
guide. 


C. A. KouMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
STAM 


{300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape 

! of G. H., India, + = + With 

fine Stamp Album, only 10c, co rice 
List free. Agents wanted at 50} ner ~ FR com. 
STA N DARD ws MP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TESTED RECIPES for Patent Medicines, 





40 Porumes 4 Soaps Inks, Extracts, etc.,etc..50c. 
LEX. PUB ., 8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Xx 
American Graphite fexsnie 5.) 
PENCILS. pO 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough lends. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for sa mples westh double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, idelible Ink, Pad, 
weezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, complete 2 neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
Regular Price 50c. Sample ost-pi aid 
for 15c. to introduce, with, Cataloy rue 
of 1000 new articles. 
Ingersoll & Bre. 65 Cortlandt St. N by fA Cit ty. 
; PIPPI III OOOO 
§ What is More Attractive 
2 Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright com- 
¢ plexion? For it, use Pozzont’s POWDER. 
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16 ART GEMS. inePcr Tamous ‘paint 


ings. Bound in cover 10x 14 in. Beautiful collection 
ust published. Mailed for 10 cents to all who ask 
or our Shine Cabinet Booklet. A. C. BARLER MAN- 
UFACTURING CO., 110-112 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEN YOU RIDE 


RIDE THE BEST 


Imperial Wheels 


perfect as mechan- 

foal sh skill ry make them. 
NE TALOGUE for 
ption, prices, wo other mat- 





gives full dese 
ter of interest to intending p urchasers. Mai 
to any address free. AMES & FROST co Chicago. 





SS TERING” wets under 59 pounds and | 


BICYCLES iy) Bait Wircet need? ici 


veigh more for service 
Changeable Gear 60 or 67 
Corrugated Hubs 





Don’t buy until you get oan 


iano Wire Spokes Catalogue (the most pnigqu 
Hollow Steel - Wood Rims | and 0; nal in the 
Convertible which illustrates oan = 


Or Rat-Trap Pedals. 
Agts. Wid. Special Terms. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


aero | 


No agents. We sell from 
satalon al at wholesale prices. 
Nos ship for examination be- 
—, — Ours at $44.00 

mts sell for $75; 
ours at $55.00 same as agents “ell for $100; ours at 880.00. 
W vod-Rima, 25lbs., same as any $125 wheel. 12 styles, 
816.00 to 880. . Catalog free. ACME CYCLE CO. Elkhart, Ind. 


66 ROME” 


Copper Tea Kettle 


Will heat water faster — 
wear longer than_any othe 
Seamed-in spouts. Inside lined 
with pure tin, outside nickel- 
plated, ney are handsome, 
ight and durable. Ev ery kettle 
stamped, “ROME?” on the spout. Ask your dealer for 
the OME” or send to us. 
Factory Prices, $1.00 Each. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 


plains these special features. 













































o New Book for 1894 entitled: 


New Model; 
Dwellings 


lis the -most complete work 
ever published for those who 
contemplate building. Con- 
tains New Plans 
lof over 100 Beautiful Homes. 

'8400 to $15,000) which embody 
1 the latest ideas and styles. 
‘or convenience of plans and 
a < of toy mes seh a 


Sample pages free. 
EO. F. BARBER & CO., Archts. Knoxville, Tenn. 

















LIQUID 
PAINTS. 


The Standard Paint for Structural Purposes. 
Sample Card and descriptive Price List free by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Asbestos Roofing. Batitine Felt. feom Packings, 





Boiler Coverings, f Paints, etc. 
Asbesios Non-Conducting and E.ectrical Insulating 
Materials. 


87 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
BOS LONDON. 


d U. S. & Conf. Stamps bought. | 


Ree eivers, Transmitters, Bells, Wire and all supplies fe 

equipment of Feley anne and woleara h Lines. 
Send for descriptive price-list. Also Telegraph Manual 
free. J. H. 


unnell & -* 76 Cortiandt St., N. Y. | 


ST UD Success in Busi- 
* ness Life is wihia 

the reach of all who take i th oun to 

Business College Course at H y 


Mail. It will pay. Catalogue and First ae stam 
| Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN ST., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, od ae hair 
falling and is sure to 

50 cents and $1, at ruggists. 


your WALL 432 PAPER 


For Beauty and Economy eae be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for postage and receive 100 samples Fine Wall 
Paper, with match borders and ceilings. 

Wm. Wallace, 1625 Pine St., 


Big 











Pihilada., Pa. 





For Cards, ete. Circu- 
lar size ®8; small news- 
paper #44, Typesetting 
easy, printed rules. Send 
game for catalog presses, 

y Le ea cards,to fact’ry 

Hinze Cor, serge Conn. 


DOUBLE BICYCLES 5.00. 
— — kinds iL than 
elsewhere, ne on zee 
buy, send stainp for cata. 
RIFLES x 00. to POWELL & CLEMENT CO., 


Watches. 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
et eproved Fycelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu 
lating. Thousands in sue- 
cessful operation. Guaran- 
teed to hatch a larger per- 
centage of fertile eggs at 
less cost than any other 
Hatcher. Lowest- pric ed first- 
class Hatcher mac 

GEO. H. STAHL. Quincy, Ill. 


WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
largest ane Rin seas on ~~ of nor at lowest 
prices in t ructions how to ae 

ooks. 


| PAPER HANGERS “y's iage gos Satone 


M. N. KILLEN, 614- a Hy 8S. 20th St., Philadelphia. 


NEW DISCOVERY. 


Celebrated Ling-gold and 
ut Strings guar- 
Oo improve the tone 
of any instrument 50 per cent. 
Send $1.00 for sample set 
for guitar, violin, banjo or 
mandolin. Money returned 
if not as represented. 


J. HENRY LING’S MUSIC HOUSE, 
67 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Mea 1364, 

ith “PERFEC 


oN” Dyes you 
et BRILLIANT 
rer warranted 
) LIGHT 
and washing. No dull er uneven em... ~ 73 hag use ** Per 


Section” Dyes. We send 6 packages any colors you wish 
to try for 40c. Gage package 10c. New sample cards 


and catalogue 
. CUSHING & Co., Box 18, Foxcroft, Me. 

































Pile an 
braved, 





\ STRINGS ‘ 
he Hesull 9 i eye a papel ay 


























A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


i. R E Ee contegntnn evee 2.500 
GomPaniv] pa ae bound peloth Dine tailte 


W & WATCH OCK 


the greatest nov oy of the a rc Rig rau articulars 
addre. $2) REAT A EA se 
P. 0. er 31-33 Vesey om wen York, 

| 


“Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 



































} CAUTION.—See that the name 
The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
in variety or price. Our 
new. designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year than 
ever before. 

Our “Guide How to 
Home Decoration,” mailed 
free with samples. 

We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
Save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
wall paper, send 10c. to nearest address to pay postage 
on a large package of samples. One good agent or 

»0ks, price $ 

“ALFRED PEATS, 
30-32 W. Ash St., 136-138 _W. Madison St., 
x0. 
. J 

The Best Sf Polish 

Ove Fousning 

aon 
sf Mi 
itten. 

whole story about our Lamb’s | 
Wool Stove Polishing Mitten. 
than anything else. 
tects the hands perfectly. 

We want agents in every town and can offer the most 

liberal terms. Write for particulars to the 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
No local dealer can compete with us 
Paper and Economy in 
Beautiful Gold Paper, 5c. per Roll. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
paper + >) — in each town to sell from sample 
NEW YORK. CHICA 
Two short sentences tell the 
It polishes the stove better 
By mail, 35 cents, post-paid. 
C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 





Our large 24-page 
— also our new 


of the dealer and the 
of the agents. 
class Organ, a 
ranted ea 
with nF and 
k, for only 
No money required 


your own huuse, 
Ments. Easy paymen 


Organ and 


offered on earth. 
by Aasgem same day lette 





ogue of Pianos, containin 
Pa We have the largest manufactory 
in the world, from which we seil 
direct to the consumer at whole- 
sale prices, thus saving the 


We furnish a first- 


ment has been t oroughly tested in 


We positively guarantee every 
Piano twenty : 
Send for catalogue at once if you want to obtain the grea atest bar gain ever 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send 


S an advertisement, we 
will sell the first Piano of 
= our make in a place foronly 








catalogue of Or- 
and elegant cat- 
16 pp. 


rofits 
commissions 


7° 
until instru- 


id on instal- 
ft. 





years. 


r is received, 


OQ Stooi, Book and Cover 
Free, 
1 7 ” Regular price, $350.00. 


Beethoven Piano 2“ Organ Co., 
P.O. Box 1503 Washington, N. J. 


$3 Printing Press | 


It pro- | 





The Greatest. Special Offer. 
Boys’ Entire Outfit. Ladies’ Neat Costume. 


Ladies’ Cloth Suits, taste- 
| fully made, elegant _mate- 
| rials, colors Brown, Black, 

Blue or Green as_pre- 
ferred. (Mention Bust 
Measure.) Guaranteed to 
satisfy the most exacting, 
or money refunded. 


Entire Outfit Special Price 


$1.69. $9.98. 
EHRICH BROS.., “Sun'fonceis” 


“WRENN 


COLLARS & CUFFS. 
V4 a 4 


One Sailor Blouse Suit, 
One Pair Pants, 

One Yacht Cap, 

One Lanyard 

and Whistle. 

Ages 8 to 12 yea 

Made of Blue Vast Color 
Medal Flannel. 












| 5" ved 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. >= RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 

Look well. ‘i ell. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and paii of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co.; 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 





Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
. Prices down, Sy nt es t ey Catal’ a Sree. 
en Woven Wire Chicago. 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish ; 
both contained in a handsome car- 
ton. The C’eaner removes dirt and 
stains, and the 
Polish adds a 
bright and dura- 
ble finish. 


Manufactured by 


The Frank Miller Co., 
New York. 


CHOICE 50¢, Ser. 
C, SETS. 
Oe er ety 


“ G—1l0 Prize Chrysanthemums. . .i0c 
o a Superb French Cannas..... 50c 











FMANK MILLERS 
Use 


For 
SET & Taw Leave 
ante 











** ‘S—8 Tuberose fiow ring . .50e 
“ ‘T—6 Fuchsias ‘and? ering bulbs . e 
“ P—6 Ornamental Shrubs.........50¢ 
| \ each Of any two sets........50e 


Aay 3 Sets, $1.25; 5 for $2. 


By mail, postpaid. Safe partval and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the 
letters from this advt. NOW ‘asthess are 

| introductory sets not in catalogue, an 

| elegant annual of 18 pages, free. 
Everything ofthe beat for rchard, 
vontrare awn and Garden. 
year, 000 acres, 28 greenhouses. 


| STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
| PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 158 








Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
ies or li 


K omchacin 
Caloric 


CURES 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure, etc., 
by the greatest method ever de- 
vised. ur 
Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor = *SALO RS 


| Absorbs the ulcers wand heals all affected parts. 
| Post- paid. PRICE ®1 
Send for descriptive elreitun with testimonials. 


| MomonAces CALORIC CO., 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
ear) =. Re en ame 


dollar earned. 
This} Ladies* "Solid French Don- 
pe Kid Button Boot delivered 
anywherein the U.S.,on receijt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for os = 
Equals every way the boots sold in all retai 


&to: 5 
DEK TE R We ao is boot ourselves, therefore we 


is 
tee the fit, style and wear, 
Sony o atk fied we swill refund 





ray 





Sent 





in Se 
size; we will fit you. 
a ate FREE, 














MARCH 29, 18%. 











FOR DINNER. 


TOO SOON 


A wealthy manufacturer of Shefiield, Matthews 
- by name, was an appreciative member of a London 
club of clever men. For though he was not a 
literary man, he adored literature, and there he 
heard it discussed to his heart’s content. One 
night Théophile Gautier was the guest of the club, 
and Mr. Matthews invited him to dine at the 
Salisbury Hotel with a party of choice spirits. 
One of these, J. C. Jeaffreson, arrived at the speci- 
fied hour, seven o’clock, and found an amusing 
complication of circumstances. The head waiter 
at once met him with an effusive welcome, for 
which he was quite unprepared. 


“© sir,” he cried, “I’m glad to see you, and only | 


wish you’d come an hour and a half sooner! The 
illustrious Moosoo Goaty has been here for nigh 
upon two hours. 

“He came at ten minutes to five, and he and Mr. 
Matthews have been in a ten | fix. Mr. Matthews 
speaks no French, the i 
don’t speak English, and there isn’t a soul in the 
hotel capable of acting as interpreter. I ran out 
for a Frenchman who does the interpreter in the 
hotel when an- interpreter is wanted, but he had 
= into the country for a Sunday’s holiday. I 

ave a lad under mé who is half French, and he 
can parlez-vous fairly well, but this is his Sunday 
out. 


Mr. Matthews looked worn with distress when 


his friend entered, and Gautier was ¢qually mis- 
erable. 


“Talk to the illustrious Goaty!” ejaculated Mr. | 


Matthews, mopping and fanning his face with a big 
silk handkerchief. 

“Don’t pay any attention to me,” he added. “I 
shall soon be better, now you have come. Please 
explain to him that if I had known it was the 
fashion of illustrious Frenchmen to arrive two 
hours before dinner, I would have asked the others 
to be here by half-past four. Go at him quick and 
omg in the language of his country! Pitch into 
him hot in the way of compliments! 

“Tell him I admire his country and honor him, 
and though I sha’n’t be able to read a line of ’em, I 
mean to buy all his works. And now I’ll be mum. 
What a blessing it is you’ve come at last!” 

A short conversation with the “illustrious Goaty” 
disclosed the fact that he had, in some way, mis- 


taken the dinner-hour for five, and the amusing | 
error led to an unrestrained and animated evening. | 
The conversation was entirely in French, and the | 


host sat beaming at his guests, throughout the 
dinner, and only spoke in answer to the sympathiz- 
ing request of one gentleman that he should be 


included in the conversation by continuing it in | 


English. 

“No, no, sir, not a word of English so long as the 
illustrious Moosoo Goaty honors me with his com- 
pany!” hecried. “I shall be silent, but I sha’n’t be 
dull, I shall sit here thinking how I have brought 


about me some of the brightest spirits of the age. | 


Not a word of English if you please!” 


And so the talk was continued and ended, to his 


absolute bewilderment and satisfaction. 


doe <-o- 
PLENTY OF 
Alma-Tadema, the eminent artist, is a great advo- 
cate of work. “Nothing can be done well without 
taking troubie,” he says; “you must. work hard if 
you mean to succeed.” The writer of an article 
upon this artist in the Century says that he has no 
patience with would-be dilettanti, who pester all 
busy professional 
about their ways of work, such as, “Now, what 
color would you use if you were going to paint a 
bluebell?” 


PAINT. 


He has a broad and genial sense of humor, and 
possesses a fund of amusing anecdotes astonish- 
ingly large; and his friends are frequently amazed 
at his aptness in bringing out of his treasury an 
appropriate anecdote or bon mot for every occasion. 

I have heard Mr. Alma-Tadema tell a story of the 
fate of two unsuccessful pictures of his student 
days. One of them was returned unsold by the 
committee of the Brussels exhibition in 1859—the 
subject, I believe, was of a house on fire, with 
people rescuing the victims. 

His fellow-students were asked into the studio of 
the rejected painter, and were invited to jump 
through the canvas, the owner of it leading the 
way by leaping, head first, through the oily flames. 

he other story was of a large-sized, square 
picture which came back hopelessly, again and 
again, to the easel of its creator until at last it was 
cut out of its frame, and was given to an old woman 
to use as a table-cover. 

The picture was praised by at least one person 
who appreciated its excellence, for this old lady 
remarked that it “was much better than those 
common oil-cloth things that always let the water 
through, for this one of Mr. Tadema’s making was 
a good thick one, with plenty of paint on it.” 


=e 
CURE 
Perhaps the oldest medical prescription in exist- 
ence is one which has lately been deciphered by a 
professor of Cambridge University, in England, on 
a papyrus taken from an Egyptian tomb. It bears 
evidence that it was intended, not for some hald- 
headed male Egyptian, but for the mother of a 
king of the first dynasty, who must have reigned 
about four thousand years before Christ. ‘The 
prescription is as follows: 


FOR BALDNESS. 


“Dog’s paws (the calloused portion) . 
Dates . ° ° . . . . 
Donkeys’ hoofs. ° . . ° : = 

“Boil the whole in oil and rub the scalp actively 
with the mixture.” 


Egyptian history does not say whether the queen 
dowager regained her lost hair. The remedy does 
hot seem to recommend itself readily to bald people 
of the present day; but there is no telling what 
these people will not use in the endeavor to “start 
their hair out again.” 


1 part. 
1 “ 


— +O 


HARD TO PLEASE. 


Susy is a young lady of five years and also of a | 


very difficult disposition. The other day a visitor 


at her father’s house found Susy weeping bitterly 


in the corner. 

“Why, what are you crying about?” she was 
asked. 

“’Cause all my b-brothers and sisters have a 
V-v-vacation, and I don’t have any! Boohoo!” 
‘And why don’t you have any vacation?” 
“’*Cause—I—I don’t go to school yet!” 


lustrious Moosoo Goaty | 


people with fatuous inquiries 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. CAdr. 


“Nothing better,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsain.—Dr. John Ware, Boston. 50 cts. and $1. [.ldr. 











|Send us —e 
Five Two-Cent Stamps 


AND GET 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 
a a 


| With which to repair your Garden Hose until you 
| can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., 
5 Winthrop Sq., Boston. 

| 2005 Lake St., Chicago. 3 North 2d St., St. Louis. 

| 1810 Blake St., Venver. 14 Fremont 8t., San Francisco. 


‘Dress Linings that 
Do Not Crock. 


These linings are being universally used for nice 
gowns, and are inexpensive enough for any clress. 


NUBIAN 


FAST 
BLACK 


COTTON LINING 








—— 


















Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 


UNCHANGE ABLE BY WASHING OR EXPOSURE, 
WILL NOT CROCK CR FADE BY AGE. 





Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark which is on the wrapper 


around every piece of “Nubian 
Absolutely Fast Black. 
Do not Crock or Discolor by perspiration. 


For sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 














Model 35 


COLUMBIA. 


Price, $125. 


A wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, and equipped more 
fully and. satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
bia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
correspond with the lighter Model 34. 

The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals to the good taste of every woman in the 
land. It is free at our agencies, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MEG. CO.. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 
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. 
Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894. 

$ 28-inch. | 

75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.1) 30 Ibs. 
s oO 6.inch. 

‘590 Lapies' (No.5) 32 Ibs. MEN'S (No.2) 27 Ibs. 
$ Oo 24-inch. 

4 MISSES '(No.6)30lbs. YOUTHS'(No.3)25 Ib’. 

We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 
made and sold at the above prices. We are represented 


in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 
lilustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


Greatest Award 


~*~ 


GrlloK Eas 


AT THE 





World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 





CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. | 


a ee eae ean nna nnn nnnnn nn) 


* . 

Hickory Bicycles. 

$ There is only one better bicyele in the world than the Hickory. 
rs A high grade safety at a price within the reach of all. 
r. estly made and honestly guaranteed by an honest, responsible 
¢ company. Material and construction equal to the 
$ Equipped with Columbia tires, Columbia saddles, Columbia 
: pedals, and many other Columbia parts, than which none 
é 


better can be obtained. 


We want agents in unoccupied territory everywhere. 
Write for catalogue and terms to 


HICKORY WHEEL Co., 


I cn mee oo | 


Hon- 


best. 


VVEVSVVEVVSVSSsessssesesd 


South Framingham, Mass. 





Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year 


Z Street, - 


The Sensation of the Year | 


28-inch size 28 lbs., fitted with Wa- 
verley Clincher Tires, made under h 
f Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 

Equal to any High Grade Bicycle made. | 
regardiess of price. Full line 24,26and28- | 
inch sizes. Ladies and Gents. Ask for Cata- 
logue **B,** mailed free. 

INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





THe Hartrorp SAFETIES 


ao 


% For BOYS and MISSES 
Excel all others. 
Are light, strong 

and finely finished. 


our CATALOGUE wILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THEM. 


The Hartford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 





For MEN ana LADIES 
None others 
can compare 
at the price. 
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lis 


Takes First Place. Its Name is its Guarantee. Send for Cata. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 





Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy sod Beauty. 
BurTTons at front in- 
8 of CLASPS 
Ringe BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape - fasten But- 
tons—iron't 


Cuicaco, Western 
Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illus. circular 

d Patentees For Sale by Alt Leading Retailers. 
pepe Office—3Al Broadway, New York. 
Office—637 Market St., San Francisco, Ual. 
THE “MASTER” 


Surgical Elastic Stockings 


For Varicose Veins, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
Dropsy of the Limbs, Sprains, ete., 





PROVIDED WITH THY 


Patent Non-Elastic Stays and Adjusting Loops, 


By he aid of w hitch Shey cou 

/ ” drawn on easily, like 

— pulling on a boot. They will { 7 
last much longer than the j 

‘ old style, as the stays pre | ' 
vent them from being torn ; 

\ apart in drawing them on. t | 


All kinds and sizes in 
Thread or Silk Elastic. 


Fig. 1.— The Old Style dis- 
corded on account of pulling 
apart while the elastic is 
still in good condition, 

Fig. 2.—The New Style 


cannot pull apart and con- 
sequently lasts until worn 
out. 


Pomeroy Company, 


785 Broadway, 
New York. 


oo 
“ Hub’s 
BOY'S OUTFIT 














“Head 
to Foot’ 








A Full Suit of 
Clothes, ages 5 to 15 
years—every thread 
all wool—coat, 
double - breasted 
pants,double knees 

double seats—tap- 
ed seams—Stanley 
Cap—to match the 
suit—and Pair of 
Shoes—solid leath- 
er, strong and neat— 
entire outtit @5.00, 
in ordering include Gic. for postage. 





Sent on receipt of $5.00, or C.O.D. with privilege 
of eramination if $1.00 depost is sent with order. 
not satisfactory we agree to refund the purchase 
price. Samples of cloth and 4%-page catalogue Free, 


THE HU Clothiers, Hatters, Fur- Ch 
y mishers and Shoers, 0. 











— OUR INVITATION. } 


Call and examine our ’94 line 


of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest- 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

Victoria Tilting Saddle. 
Lighter and stronger 
and direct-tangent spokes. 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 


hub 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. ruil DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. DENVER. 


ADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated qoskly | 
paper of eight pose s. Its rere price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


antiiene! ages over eight—which is the number 
Pay for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

Ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
—= to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 

Postal Notes are not a gafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order aoe 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 
— send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money Le us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your | 
subscription is Poaid, ean be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscri 
his paper stopped. 

Returning a paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot fin our name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
To ranaw subscri athens. p Pasay of subscriptions 

to The Companion by_the payment of money p . 
eangecs should not be made. If subscribers di 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We! . ve a few ents who take new sub- 

riptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to thei until the person who subscribes pas 
received the paper for from one to two months. 
receiving of the paper for that length of time wilt | 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and | 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


ublishers 
r wishes 





Th 
21 Columbus Avenue 





For the Companion. 


CARE OF INFANTS. 


More than one-half of the human race die before 
reaching the age of tive years. Mortality is highest 
among infants. 

The most rapid development takes place in 
infancy, and it demands almost the entire physi- 
cal energy of the system. The infant is as poorly 
fitted to cope with disease, as he is to bear pri- 
vation, fatigue, exposure, or prolonged fasting. 

The lack of care, and misdirected care, vulgarly 
called coddling,” are responsible for a large share 
of the sickness and death among infants. Lack of 
care occurs mostly among the very poor. Cogdling 
is a fault of the well-to-do. 

A young child should invariably be clad from its 
neck to its hands and feet with a covering of wool, 
which in summer may be as thin as possible. Bare 
legs or arms are not conducive to health. Style, in 
the case of children at least, should be thrown to 
the winds, unless it be a healthful style. Pure air 
is as necessary, and constant motion is as natural, 
to young children as to frisking lambs. Plenty of 
sleep is indispensable. 

Do not be afraid to hear a baby cry! It is not a 
mere joke to say that crying develops the lungs 
and the lung capacity. 

Young children should be fed at regular inter- 
vals. Nothing so conduces to ‘“‘weak stomach” as 
the practice of giving a child food simply because 
it cries. 

Young children require bathing once in the 
twenty-four hours in warm, not hot, water. This 
keeps the functions of the skin in an active con. 
dition, by which means much of the waste matter 
generated in the “building process” is thrown off. 

No process of “hardening” a child is logical 
which consists in submitting it to exposure or | 
fatigue. Its energies are mostly devoted to the | 
growing process, and it will indulge naturally in | 
all the exercise hecessary to its development. 

The pains of children are often better relieved 
by external heat than by the use of drugs, and in 
the absence of a doctor this remedy should invari- 
ably be tried first. 

Remember that children are oftener overfed than 
underfed, and that a baby sometimes cries when it 
is not hungry. 

On the other hand, young children cannot express 
their wants in speech, so that prolonged crying 
without apparent cause—feverishness, or any other 
symptom of trouble—is best interpreted by the 
physician. | 

ee ee 


HIS FIVE. 


A gentleman who has five little boys took them to 
the country for a few weeks last summer. One day, 
while out for a walk, they stopped at an old farm. 
house and asked a mild-looking old farmer who 
was tilted back in his chair against an apple-tree, if 
they might have a drink of water from the well in 
the dooryard. 

“Sartainly, sartainly,” he said, 
want, an’ welcome.” 


He watched the sturdy little boys closely while | 


they were drinking, and when they were about to 
depart he said to their father: 

“Is all them little fellers yourn?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the father, proudly. 

“A fine little band they air,” replied the old man, 
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“The mem’ry of them is. I wa’n’t privileged to | 
see ’em grow up to be men, not one of them, sir. | 
Do you see that little graveyard over there on the 
hillside? Yes? And ye kin see, too, them five 
little tombstones all in a row over there in the 
southwest corner? 

“My five was all put there before any of ’em got 
to be ten years old, but we had all of ’em spared to 
us long enough to make the mem’ry of them the 
| sweetest thing there is in this life to me and my old | 
| wife. We’ve never had but them five, and we'll 

have them ag’in before very long instead of jest the 
|mem’ry of ’em. I hope yours ll all be spared to 
| ye, sir, I truly hope so.” 


TRUE HEROISM. 


A writer in the Well-Spring says that on the day | | 
after the battle of Fredericksburg Kershaw’s bri- 
gade occupied Mary’s Hill, and Sykes’s division 
lay one hundred and fifty yards ahead, with a 
stone wall between the two forces. The interven- 
ing space between Sykes’s men and the stone wall 
was strewn with dead, dying and wounded Union | 
soldiers, victims of the battle of the day before. 
The air was rent with their groans and agonizing 
cries of ‘‘Water! water!” 

“General,” said a boy-sergeant in gray, “I can’t 
stand this.” } 
“What is the matter, sergeant?” asked the gen- 

era 

“It breaks me all up to hear those wounded Yan- 
May I go and give them 
some?’ | 

“Kirkland, do you know what you are asking?” | 
said the general. “The moment you step in sight | 
and over the wall, you'll get a bullet through your | 
head. The skirmishing has been murderous =| 
| day.” 

“If you'll give me permission I’}l try it,” said the | 








My boy, I ought not to let you run such a risk, 
but how can I refuse? You may go, and may God 
protect you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” and with a smile on his bright, | 
handsome face, the boy-sergeant sprang away over | 
the wall, down among the sufferers, pourin the | 
blessed water down their parched throats. fter | 
the first few bullets his noble errand became under- | 
stood, and shouts of admiration instead of bullets | 
followed him. 

He returned to his bivouac in safety. 


FAST ENOUGH. 


An employé of a large granite company was 
| driving from the station, with several kegs of | 
blasting powder and dynamite cartridges in his | 
Without 
waiting for an invitation the pedestrian sprang up 
into the wagon and sat down upon one of the 
powder kegs. 


He was a talkative young man and began at once 
. make derogatory remarks about the speed of the 
bey > or the lack of it. 
e’re passing everything on the road,” he said, 
cheerily ; Mthat is, everything that is stationary. a 

Not receiving a reply, he continued. “1 was half 
a mind to hire a landslide or a glacier, just for 
— you know, but I guess we are doing about as 
we 

He was silent for some time, then he broke forth 
again. 

“I say—stop the horse! The earth is revolving 
fast enough to get us there.” 

Just then he prepared to scratch a match on the 
keg. The driver spoke rather lazily. 

“If you are goin’ my way, this is jest as fast as it 
will be; but if you want to go straight up at right 
angles to the road, jest light that match on that 
powder—an’ you’re ‘there now.” 

The young man decided to walk. 





UNAVOIDABLE. 


Patrick Flanigan was a witness ip a case where 
truthfulness compelled ‘him to give some testimony 
against the man on trial, who was a particular 
friend of his. Patrick’s ordinarily rich brogue had 
recently been rendered more than usually unintel- 
ligible by an accident to which he referred with 
feeling in the course of his testimony. . 


He was frequently called upon to repeat his 
answers, which were evidently made under pro. 
test, and between these constant requests and the 
long words with which the air of the court-room 
seemed to Patrick to be filled, his anger rose and 
his confusion steadily increased. 

“Don’t prevaricate,” said the judge at last, as 
Patrick returned a su <1 <4 incoherent answer 
to a question addressed to him 

“Prevaricate, is it?” cried Mr. Flanigan. with 
angry resentment. “Oi’m thinkin’ maybe it’s yersilf 
wouldn’t be able to hilp prevaricatin' whin three 
av yer honor’s front teeth had been knocked out ay 
yer head, sorr!” 


HIS CONTRIBUTION. 


A certain teacher, whose work brings her into the 
midst of a very crowded city region, is always 
anxious to keep track of contagious diseases there, 
and has asked her pupils to bring her word when- 
ever they see a placard in a window, announcing | 
scarlet fever, smallpox, or the like. 


“spik Ing is y very well, put up ‘his hand o indica ate 
that he had seen such a sign. 
, — did it say?” asked the teacher, encourag- 
ngly 

Slowly and painfully came the answer, but it was | 
delivered with much pride: 

“It—say: ‘To—let!’ | 





BETTER THAN SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


An exchange reports this dialogue between an | 
old colored woman and Uncle Mose, in one of the 
streets of Houston, Texas: 


“Where am your darter Matildy hired now?” 
asked the woman. 

“She am workin’ for de mos’ ’spectable folks in 
Houston. Dey am well fixed, shore. 

“H’m! Got silberware and sich, has dey?” 

“T should say so. Dey has silber tin pans, 2n’ de 
copper am pure gold.’ 


BADLY PUT. 

One must be careful not to make a polite remark 
which may be apprehended differently from the 
way it is meant. M. Calino rose to show a lady 
guest out. 





his face beaming with pleasure as he looked at 

them. “A fine little comp’ny, sir. I hope you’ll 

be able to keep ’em. I had five like them once.” 
“They must be a great comfort to you now.” 


“Don’t give yourself the trouble to show me 
out,” she said. 
| “Oh, no trouble at all!” egpnaans M. Calino. | 
| “It’s a pleasure, I assure you!” 
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COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 


APRIL. 


In the dim woods bestir the loosened brooks, 
All little whispered laughter as they spy 

The first shy buds in unsuspected nooks 
Where just at noon-tide trails of sunshine lie. 


And now and then the twitter of a thrush, 

The drowsy song of warm South winds a-blow, 
In tender pleading breaks upon the hush, 
As if to beg the dear green things to grow. 


Ob strange sweet time of longing and delay! 
*Tis yours to hold the promise of the Spring, 
A 80%, more subtle than the perfect May 
f dappled skies and fragrant boughs can bring. 
M. E. W. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


SI LARKIN’S BIG CORN CROP. 


Uncle Amos Barlow laid down the morning | 


paper. 

“Corner on wheat’s busted,’’ he said, as he 
took off his glasses. 

“Well, sir,”” he went on presently, addressing 
himself more particularly to the neighbor who 
had just dropped in, “I tell ye it don’t always 
pay to be too reachin’. No, sir; it don’t. Now, 
there was old Si Larkin—did I ever tell ye about 
that big corn crop of his’n ? 

“Didn’t? Well, old Si, he was one of them 
reachin’ kind of men—greatest feller for makin’ 
money; always wantin’ to git jest a leetle higher 
figger. He was more forehanded than the rest on 
us; had a windfall from some of his relations to 
begin with, and bein’ in there first, he had his 
pick of the land. 

“That was all right enough; first come, first 
served. But that was how ‘twas that he got on 
to the ‘ridge.’ Ye see most all the land was 
dretful low and wet; took an awful sight of 
ditchin’ and drainin’ to git it up to where ‘tis 
now. Si was counted to be well off for them 
times. The rest on us was all poor. 

“Ye see, we hadn't got to raisin’ wheat much 
in them days, and corn was our main stay and 
dependence. It was corn bread and johnny-cake, 
and mush and punkin-molasses, the year round, 
with a few pertaters and some garden-stuff in the 
summer-time. 

“Well, that year ‘twas a late spring,—one of 
them nasty, cold, rainy springs,—and that land 
was jest like pudden; ye couldn’t git onto it 
nohow. But Si, he had a field right on top of the 
ridge, and he got his corn in. The rest on us jest 
had to wait till corn orter been knee-high before 
we could plant. 

“Then we got a hard frost uncommon early, 
and it jest ruined them corn-fields on the low 
ground. But for all ‘twas so hard, ’twas one of 
them streaky frosts, and sure’s ye live, it never 
touched Si Larkin’s corn-field up there on that 
ridge. He had the biggest kind of a crop—a 
clean hundred baskets, beside all the nubbins. 

“Well, now, mebbe rations wa’n’t short that 
year! Week in and week out, jest pertaters and 
salt, and thankful to git that. I dunno what we 
would have done if pertaters hadn't turned out 
toler’ble middlin’. Ye see, corn started in 
uncommon high to begin with, and kept right on 
a-goin’ up. Well, first one and then another 
would go over to Larkin’s and try to buy a 
bushel or two of corn. But, no, sir, not an ear 
—and seven miles of the worst road ye ever did 
see, to git to town! 

“No, sir; he wouldn't let a bit go. He said 
that corn was comin’ up, and he guessed he 
wouldn't sell jest yet; said he'd laid out to gita 
hundred yeller dollars for that crop of corn. 
Reachin’, dretful reachin’ man; but he reached a 
leetle mite too fur that time. 

“Ye see, as soon as corn got to goin’ up in the 
nineties, they begun to bring it in from York 
State—and down she goes. Well, old Larkin, he 
declared he wouldn't sell then, anyhow; he'd 
keep it and feed it to the hogs first. Thought 


he’d make a speck turnin’ on it into pork, so he | 
’Twas kinder | 
queer, but we had a tremenjus corn crop that | 


laid in for hogs to feed his corn to. 


next year; and down come pork accordin’. 

“Well, sir, Larkin did have the worst time 
with them hogs! I s’pose ‘twas havin’ so 
many on ‘em in together, and keepin’ ‘em too 
close,—he always ‘lowed he wasn’t goin’ to have 
his hogs runnin’ the fat off,—anyhow, the cholera 
got in amongst ‘em, and part of ’em died. 

“But the heft on ’em pulled through it, and 
when butcherin’-time come, pork bein’ so low, he 
salted every last one on ’em down—said he lowed 
pork’d be up before spring; but it wasn’t; that 
year pork stayed down all winter. And one 
mornin’ along in May I happened to go over to 
Larkin’s, and what d’ye s’pose he was doin’ ? 

*“Comicalist sight ever I see! There he was 
with all them pork barrels out’n the back yard, 
and piles of pork all round him. Ye see, the salt 
must ‘a’ been poor, or else he didn’t git in enough 
of it. Mebbe, though, the meat was kinder 
onhealthy to begin with; and then the weather 
becomin’ uncommon warm—anyhow, it had all 
spilt; and there he was a-sortin’ on it over to see 
if he couldn't save some as wasn’t too fur gone. 

“And that wasn’t the end on’t, neither—good 
land, no! He had a powerful nice flock of hens; 


| round. 


| and they was all round the house there; and he 
was that intent on the pork he never noticed 
nothin’ about the hens; and, sir, they got at that 
“ere salt meat an’ eat enough to kill °em!—fora 
fact--lost purty nigh the hull posse on ‘em! I 
tell ye what ‘tis, it don’t always pay to be too 
reachin’.” Harrie A. CooLey. 


< 
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INDIAN RACING. 


The author of “Cave and Cliff Dwellers” says | 
that the Tarihumaris, a fleet-footed tribe of | 
Indians, still have contests of racing among | 
themselves. During one summer, one of the | 
fleetest of these men made ninety miles in eleven | 
hours and twenty minutes, resting but once for 

| half an hour in the terribly long race. A white 

| man endeavored to race with him for twelve miles | 

| on horseback, but although he tried it three times, | 

| with three different horses, the Tarihumari cave- 

|dweller beat him each time. This gentleman 
writes of one runner: 








1 was with him when he was running his fifth | 
It was eight o’clock in the morning, and 

| he was running at the rate of eight miles an hour. 
At that time his competitor was about six miles | 
behind him. I rode beside him for four miles, 
when my horse had enough of it. 

There were a hundred Indians or more to see 
the race, and they had stations at intervals of two | 
miles on the trail, where they stopped the runners, | 
rubbed them down and gave them pinole, a 
parched corn ground fine and mixed with water. 
The runners stopped about a minute at each 
station for rest. 
|_ This amusement indicates no new power in the | 
Mexican Indian. Even as early as the days 
| when Grijalva, the discoverer of Mexico, and 
| Cortez, its conqueror, landed at Vera Cruz, 
within twenty-four hours after their landing, an | 
Aztec artist had transmitted perfect representa- | 
tions of the fleet and armament nearly two 
hundred miles by carrier, to the Emperor Monte- 
| zuma, in the City of Mexico. 
| Cortez afterward found out that the Aztec and 
| Tlascalan armies always moved at a run when on 
| the march, thus trebling and quadrupling the 
| military marches of the present day. 





+ 
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GOVERNMENT SCOUTS. 





| escape. 





To most persons the life of a scout in the 
| government service would not seem an enviable 
one, yet to men of a certain turn it possesses a 
fascination that often proves all but irresistible. | 
A writer in Outing describes a few of the duties | 
lofa government scout : 

When a band, or tribe, of Indians declare 
hostilities and go out on the war-path, the life of 
| the scout is one of constant danger, privation and 
exposure to all kinds of weather. He virtually 
lives in the saddle. When he sleeps, unless | 
with the command, he lies down upon the trail in 
his clothes, fastening the lariat of his horse to his 
arm or leg, so that he can reach the animal and 
| mount at the first intimation of danger. 


| He eats his dried meat and hard bread in the 
| saddle as he rides along, or when he halts for a 
| brief time to allow his horse to graze. On the 
| trail of a hostile band, or when searching for a 
| trail, he must be keen-eyed and ever on the alert. 
| Nothing must escape his searching gaze, for his 
| life often depends on his watchfulness. 

The scout must know every foot of the country 
in the department in which he is stationed. He 
| must be familiar with every water hole, stream, 
| cahon and gulch, so that he can guide the troops 
| accurately, without leading them to precipices 
| which they cannot descend, or against steep 
| bluffs where no gulch presents itself to afford 
| them a roadway to the summit. Both men and 
animals must have water, and the scout must be 
|able to take them to it for the regular camps. 


The commanding officer relies entirely upon him 





for guidance across the country. 
| The scout’s greatest danger lies in being 
| discovered while on the trail, and in being 
| “‘ambushed.’* The Indians carry field-glasses, | 
and often, when expecting pursuit, will post a | 
warrior in some elevated position, where he- will | 
lie concealed and closely scan the back trail. | 
Should he sight a scout he at once reports the | 
fact, and an ambush is formed, or else a party is 
sent around to get in the rear of the trailer. 
Then to get out of the scrape they must either 
fight or run the risk of becoming food for the 
| wolves. 

| It requires the utmost vigilance to avoid these 
traps; even the most experienced scouts some- 
| times fall into them; and if not killed outright, 
are compelled to make a vigorous fight for life. 


-+ 
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THE WILLOW PTARMIGAN. 
| The willow ptarmigan, or willow grouse, is one 
| of the characteristic birds of Alaska. In Septem- | 
ber and October it moults and takes on its winter | 
plumage—pure white with the exception of the 
tail, which is black with a white tip. During the | 
winter the birds go in large flocks, sometimes | 
; numbering several thousands. Mr. Nelson once | 
drove into such a gathering on a dog-sledge. As | 
the birds rose, he says, the whirring of their 
wings ‘‘made a noise like the rumbling of thunder, 
and seemed to make the very ground tremble.” 








The natives of the country, both Eskimo and 
Indian, find these grouse a most important source 
of food supply. By the Eskimo they are taken 
in nets, sometimes fifty or sixty birds at once. 

On the 9th of May, 1879, says Mr. Turner, 
migrating ptarmigan were extremely numerous 
in the neighborhood of St. Michaels. Soft, slushy 
snow covered most of the ground, leaving a few 
bare, moss-covered spots and tussocks. Here the 





male ptarmigans had stationed themselves, and 
as we passed, frequently within fifteen or twenty 
yards of them, they would squat and watch us. 

Several times I stopped and snowballed them, | 
and even then they would remain motionless | 
until a well-aimed ball struck so close as to cover 
them with snow. Frequently they dodged th2 
ball by running a few steps. 


At another time, on the Pastolik River, a female 
ptarmigan was seen coming down the river, 
pursued by a gerfalcon, which was close behind 
and gaining at every stroke. Suddenly the 
grouse saw us, and swerving round, lit upon the 
opposite side of the sledge, not five feet from us, 
and ran quickly around to the side where a native 
and myself stood. 

The hawk, eager in its pursuit, did not notice 
us until the grouse disappeared in its sudden 
change of course. He had barely time to check 
himself as he came on in a direct line with my 
head. Indeed, he came so close that I involun- 
tarily dodged as he suddenly extended his wings 
and shot upward fifteen or twenty yards, where 


| he hovered and looked down upon us in evident 


surprise. 

I hastened to remove my gun from its lashings, 
but the hawk anticipated me and made good his 
The grouse took wing when the hawk 
disappeared, and made off in an opposite direction. 
In so suddenly changing its course, and placing 
itself under the protection of man, it showed 
wonderful quickness and intelligence. 


+O — 


MAN AND ALLIGATOR. 


A hand-to-hand fight with an alligator is a 
terrible sight. In “Reminiscences of Seventy 
Years’ Life, Travel and Adventure’ we find an 
account of an adventure of this sort. A man 
named Abbott had ventured into the river armed 
only with his knife, to put a noose about an 
alligator which he had just shot. The reptile was 
not dead, and a desperate fight ensued. 

It was such a fight, says the narrator, as I 
never wish to see again. Man and beast event- 
ually disappeared beneath the water. We were 
hauling at the rope, thinking it was still attached 


| to Abbott, when unexpectedly we saw him come 
up a few yards from the bank, evidently almost 


senseless. 


A Rajpoot peon jumped in and dragged his 
master up the slope. He was bleeding awfully, 
and was a gruesome sight—shirt in ribbons, arms 
and chest torn all over, both hands badly maimed 
and the right foot completely crushed. He came 
too at once and said, coolly, “The rope’s safe over 
his nose!” 
whom I had thrown the rope were now busily 
engaged in hauling the defunct saurian on 
shore. 

Meanwhile, to add to the horror of the scene, 
the young wife of the half-killed man came 
rushing down to the water, wringing her hands, 
and naturally quite out of her wits with terror. 
While she was standing over him, and the servants 
were carrying him to the house, he started singing, 
‘Home they brought her warrior dead.” 

A nice time of it we had out in the jungle, with 
no appliances for tving the severed arteries, and 
with a patient who insisted on trying to get out of 
bed to see how the skinning of the alligator was 
getting on. 

There was but one thing todo. We put Abbott 
into a shampony, and carried him to the doctor at 


| Mozufferpore, a journey of twenty miles, which 
| took more than twenty hours. 


— <-o- —— 


MAKING A SHILLELAGH. 


There are doubtless many readers of Irish 
stories who would like to know how to make a 
genuine shillelagh, that effective cudgel which has 
become the Irishman’s own particular weapon. 
This is the process, as described in McClure’s 
Magazine : 


The shillelagh is not a mere stick, picked up 
for a few pence, or cut casually out of the common 
hedge. Like the Arab mare, it grows to maturity 
under the fostering care of its owner. It is a 
choice plant, and its growth is slow. 

Among ten thousand blackthorn shoots, perhaps 
not more than one is destined to become famous; 
but one of the ten thousand appears of singular 
fitness. 

As soon as discovered it is marked, and 
dedicated for future service. Everything that 
might hinder its development is removed, and 
any offshoot of the main stem is skilfully cut off. 
With constant care it grows thick and strong, 
upon a bulbous root. 

The blackthorn must be dug up so carefully as 
to leave enough of the thick root for a knob on 
the handle. Having pruned it thoroughly, the 
maker places the butt end in warm ashes, night 
after night, to season. When it has become 
sapless and hard he cuts it into shape, and then 
puts it to pickle, as the saying goes. 

After a sufficient time in the salt water, he takes 
it out and rubs it with chamois and train-oil for 
hours. He shoots a magpie, drains the blood 
into a cup, and with it polishes the blackthorn 
until it becomes a glossy black with a mahogany 
tint. The shillelagh is then a beautiful, tough, 
formidable weapon, and when tipped with an iron 
ferrule is quite ready for action. 


* 
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BAG FOR BUTTONS. 
Take one-quarter yard sateen or cretonne of a 
small pattern, one-quarter yard silesia or cambric, 
and two yards linen tape one-half inch in width. 





Cut from the sateen a circular figure nine inches 
in diameter; line this with the silesia cut the same 





size, sewing over-hand around the edge. Make 
a double shirring, and run in two draw-strings. 
Cut the tape in two pieces, and run through the 
shirring. This is a much more convenient thing 
for buttons than a bag with corners, as one can 
easily open it, and find just the button one is 


| looking for. 


And so it was, for the natives to | 





Bom STAMMERERS af tremont se noston: 
SHORTHAND isi tee 
All grades of nice Approval Sheets 


STAM P at40p.c.com. Wantsome? GARD- 


NER R. KENNEDY, 25 Laurel Street. Worcester, Mass. 


taly, Central Europe, pain 


Tours. SIXTH SEASON. For itinerary address 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, % Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANGORA KITTENS seach 


Cc 
JAMES & 0., 8 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen 
miniature copies and return your picture. 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY, 
A 48-page Book, illustrated, telling how to do it, 
mailed on receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


I Cs #6.00 and $10.00. FOR BOYS 
O DAKS Send Jeenbstap tor” 


lo: 
: Developing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocHuesTer, N. Y. 


MENTION THIS Pare 

50c. WILL BUY YoU . 
a nice Bangle Pin or Priend- <P 
— Ring. Any name artist 

callyengraved. Dainty birthday ZZ 9x 

ifte. 2. Rolled ced prewe 


ver. (Solid gold, $1.50.) 
. F. LELAND, Worcester Mass. 














Beautiful, with long, 
silky hair. Send for 



























We allow more in Trade for 
your old wheel than any Deater 
ain New England. 

AGENTS FOR 
Rambler, Union, Raleigh, 
Warwick, Relay, Puritan, 
Lovell and Crawford. 
All kinds Repairing at lowest prices 
RAZOUX & HANDY, 444 TREMONT ST., Boston. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 
BICYCLES. WATCHES. CAMERAS. 
GUNS. PRINTING PRESSES, Etc. 
For Slight Service Rendered. 
Our 80-page catalogue FREE. Has interested others, will you. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
Tea Importers, 
192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Gem Shoe and Glove Buttoner. 
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Partially Closed. 


Send 15 Cents for sample. Handsomely nickel- 
plated. Rich silk tassel. Just the thing to carry in 
purse or pocket. Agents Wanted. Address 
. E. MUSHETTE, Suite 7, 252 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


™ Outing Corselet. 


With Adjustable Yoke. 


THE COMPROMISE BODICE and 
THE EQUIPOISE WAIST. 
Send for Circulars. 
DESIGNED AND PATENTED BY 
MISS PHILBROOK, 175 Tremont St., Boston. 
Also, The “Perfection” Tailor- 

Made Underwear. 
One of the BEST ) Cts. 
Each. 


Values EVER OFFERED } 
After-Dinner Coffee Spoons. 
Sterling Silver. 














Gold Bowl. 
Every spoon warranted,Satin-Lined Box with half doz. 


Postage ic. each. Handsome Birthday or Wedding Gift. 
B. F. LARABEE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Value of 
\ Lightning 


Dress Stays lies in their 
Perfect Flexibility and 
Strength under all 
conditions. 


















Are 
You a 
'Dressmaker? 
Send in your 


name for Sample 


and Special Offer. 


A piece of Bone Casing, made 
Free. for Lightning Stays, will be 
mailed free to any one sending 25 cents for 
sample dozen, giving lcngths wanted—made 
4 to 15 inches, every half inch—casing, white, 
drab or black. 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, BOvs0s7, St 


There is a Snap 


in your old Spring Suit, Over- 
coat or Garment if you send 
them to us to be rejuvenated. 
We dye or cleanse all materials. 


LEWANDO’S 


French Dyeing and 
Cleansing Establishment. 


LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


They Bend Easily but 
will not Stay Bent. 


Light and Strong 
and will not 
Rust. 


Tin Soil label 
on every 
Stay. 














Send Sup ter exo of our 
**SNAPS.”’ 


MAIN OFFICES: 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
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Lovering’s ~ 
Red Clover 
Compound 


Makes many Wonderful Cures in Cancerous 
and Scrofulous Humor and all Blood Taints, 
and their many complications of Stomach, 
Heart, Liver and Kidney Troubles. 


W. A. LOVERING, Druggist, 
NASHUA, N. H., 
Will send his book, “Blood Will Tell,” FREE to all. 


POST-PAID FOR $1.00. 
> 


“Nothing fis a man 
so well as his skin.” 
Next to that the 


Glen Shirt. 


Send #1.00 and 
we will forward 
ost-paid, one of our 
famous White aire, 
superior in make, 
and quality. In ahae 
order state whether 
you want a long or 
short bosom, open 
front or back; also 
the length of sleeve 
and size of collar 
you wear. 














We also otter x 
doz. — “bot 
Belfast Linen Col: 
beri any style, 66c. 

pela = re- 
ceipt of price. GLEN SHIRT & GULLAR ©O., 
Manufacturers, 121 Tremont Street, Boston. 









Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 
Over Twent “One Million 
/ adini:tea o World's Fair Grounds 
4s _ zo a 





Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


—_ in New England that 
does not sell “‘ Seal Brand ”’ Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 


If you can find a 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 





“te ress Shingles & Clapboards. 
y p Doors and Finish. 
More DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 
Send for our pamphlet, “Cypress Lumber and 
its Uses." No charge. Mention this paper. 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. 





Wisdom advocates the use of 
JELLISON’S 





FOR ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
Sold By All Druggists. 25 Cents Per Bottle. 








Relieves any head- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MARCH 29, 1894, 








ur First Offer 


to you this Spring is an All-Wool 2-piece 

Short Pants Suit. The Jacket is Double- 

Breasted and the whole suit made in our best 

manner, and we consider it one of the best 

suits ever offered for the price 

Samples of Cloth sent by Mail. § 

Sold to Suit or Money Refunded. 5.00 
Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


SQUIRE'S 


Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 














A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 


Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 








Don’t Waste 
Your Money. 





all 


Why pay $45.00 ¥ a Sewing Machine when we a a WARRANTED Machine of equal merit 
for $19.00 and PAY THE FREIGHT CHARGES East of Colorado ? 
The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE has an Oak Case, Monitor Top, Five Drawers, 
Full Set of Attachments and is Warranted for Five Years. 

It is a high grade, first-class Machine, with all the latest improvements. Purchasers of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine are delighted. They know its real value. Their testimonials, which we 
have received by the hundreds, attest its superior excellence in every particular. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE. 





Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
ERVEASE COMPANY, 64 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 





Insist 


That your Carpet Dealer at least 
shows you the most economical, 
most practical Carpet Lining made— 


THE NORWICH 


Folded Paper 
Carpet Lining. 


He may not recommend it because he can 
make a larger profit on other kinds. The ‘‘Nor- 
wich’? costs you no more than others and yet 
it lasts longer—makes a Carpet wear better and 
longer and is just the Carpet Lining you want. 

If your dealer will not supply you send to us 
and we will sell you the Lining in any quantity 
at 10 cents a yard, express prepaid. 

show its value wi 


F ree * mailed free to any address. 
NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 


A sample large enough to 











50 Styles 


and sizes, combine 
all improvements 
and conveniences, 
ry slate shelves, 
cold dry air, and 
built to last a 
lifetime. 


Ask your Dealer 
UZ for them. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 

D. Eddy & Sons, 336 Adams St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 

There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if “* NONE-SUCH’’? CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. There’s 
no more need of preparing 
mince meat 






































than for grinding 
your own 
flour Try a 
package of None- 
Such. You will miss 


nothing but alot of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DRINK! 


“ood snd‘ten y* DANDY STEEL 
$30 OW Wl 


working all your Tife. i. 
You Can 

Have Power Ans | 

which will 

Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 

without it costing you a 

cent to keep, Always in 

harness, and never geis tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 

illustrated Catalogue, and special 

information regarding your par- 



















dress sent to our near- 

H & WINCHESTER CO., 
SMIT! 

19-37 Wendell St. 2-12 Hartford St. BOSTON, Mass. 

Branch Ofice—16 Murray St., New York City. 
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Clothes Lines. 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON. 


More durable than the old-fashioned Hemp Lin 
Will not “Kink” and get snarled up like twisted line. 


They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the clothes. 


Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. 





COST AS LOW AS ANY. 


Used more largely 





in butter than 


Uf he hasn’t got them send us his name and 35 cents and we ied send you a fiftySoot line, post-paid, 


or a small sample FRE 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 


115 Congees Street, Boston. any other salt. 


cestef 





Salt 











